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Tape-Marked Pure Manila 


Rope 
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The ONLY ‘Rope 
containing a 
signed GUARANTEE 


by its manufacturer 





This signed Guarantee appears on the red, white and blue Tape-Marker 
which extends, in one strand throughout the entire length of all 
Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope. 


It is conclusive proof that the manufacturer gives his product an en- 
dorsement of Quality which is unequalled. 





MUNN OO 





“Columbian Rope Co. 
362-90 Genesee Street 
Auburn, “The Cordage City,” N. Y. 


























Branches: 
New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 


Boston Office and Warehouse - 38 Commercial Wharf 
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The 40 hp. Fairbanks- Morse Diesel Engine. With other 
F-M Diesel Engines of 20 hp., 30 hp., and larger, it rep- 
resents the furthest advance in Diesel construction. 


In two years you discover 
the difference 


F course you can see the quality in every detail of the 
F-M Diesel Engine—but you can’t fully appreciate 
this quality until you have watched the engine on the job. 


The first thing you notice is the way the engine re- 
sponds to the control wheel—idles down until you can 
watch the flywheel turn over or picks up with the snap of 
anautomobileengine. That’s the proofof perfected design. 


But after a year or two of this smooth, even running 
you'll begin to find that the simplicity of this engine 
means even more. The toughest thing about most engines 
—valve grinding and setting—is wiped out by Fairbanks- 
Morse design—also a whole string of other trouble-mak- 
ing complications. So repairs are almost negligible. 


Ask any owner of a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel about this 
point. Then you'll decide to put this fuel- and patience- 
saver in your boat. 


F-M Diesels are now made in sizes from 20 to 720 hp.—a size 
for every workboat requirement ; one Fairbanks- Morse quality. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


New York: Boston: Baltimore: 

122 Greenwich Street 245 State Street 115 East Lombard Street 
New Orleans: 1000 St. Charles Street Jacksonville: 630 West Bay Street 
General Offices: CHICAGO 

Branches with service stations in principal ports AQA27.105 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 
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HATHAWAY 
Trawl-Hauling Machinery 


The only complete line 




















Cut shows No. 237 size. Chain driven through back gears; frame 70” by 61”; capacity 
300 fathoms °” cable on each drum; alloy steel shafts, heat treated, running in babbitted 
bearings cast integral and part of the three frames, giving no chance for misalignment or 
breaking; steel gears and steel drums. 


No. 137 is a smaller size direct chain driven hoist with capacity of 150 fathoms 54” cable 
each drum. 


No. 3 is larger size all steel hoist similar to No. 237 but with capacity of 300 fathoms 
34,” cable on each drum. 


All hoists made with three frames mounted on rigid base. Bearings are cast in, like 
the bearings of an engine crankshaft instead of being bolted on. 


Manufacturers and distributors of everything from the 
engine and propeller right through to the trawl doors. 


HATHAWAY MACHINERY CO. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Steel? 


or 








— question whether a trawl door built of steel can satisfactorily replace a wooden 
door is now answered by over two years service on an ever increasing number of 


trawlers and draggers. Working under good and bad conditions, dragging on muddy 
bottoms and sandy bottoms, setting in strong tides, towing otter trawls or V-D trawls, our 
steel doors have come through with uniform success. 


Stronger than wood and manufactured by the dozens instead of in pairs, they cost 
no more and sell for no more. They positively out-last wood. The shoes will wear two 
seasons without renewal and when replaced the door is as good as new. Fitted with 
brackets they always set at the same angle. Made reversible, the forward and after 
door can be interchanged to equalize wear, and the loss of one door does not break up a 
pair. 


The following is a list of some of the vessels using our doors:— 


** Advance’ 
**America”’ 
“*Bettina”’ 

“Doris Hawes” 
“Helen M.” 
“Trene & Mabel” 
“Kathleen” 
“Mary A.” 
“Ruth Mildred” 


These doors are manufactured under patents issued and pending. 


New England Structural Products Co. 


Inquiries may be addressed to the Company at Everett, or 
John Chisholm Fisheries Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Tel. Everett 1850 EVERETT and GLOUCESTER, MASS. Tel. Gloucester 59 
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The famous 


GOLD MEDAL 


Mackerel Nets and Seines 


have proved their superiority 


Write for prices and estimates on all your requirements 


The LINEN THREAD CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK GLOUCESTER 
575 Atlantic Ave. 200 Hudson St. 105 Maplewood Ave. 
55 Fulton St. 

SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


443 Mission St. Johnson & Barney Sts. 154 W. Austin Ave. 


Complete stocks of 
Oil Clothing and Manila Rope 
on hand for immediate delivery 


NETS---TWINES---FITTINGS 


for All the Fisheries 
Gold Medal Cotton Netting Gold Medal Seine Twine 
Burnham Tarred Cod Lines A. N. & T. Coy Linen Gill Netting 


Sea Island Cotton Gill Netting Hemp Flounder Trawl Netting 
































Lane Fish and Bait Basket 


Grommets in bottom for drainage. 
Galvanized steel frame of the Lane 
Flexible design which prevents bend- 
ing or breaking. Heavy Lane wov- 
en duck. Tough leather binding. 


Bait size 1 Bushel. 
Fish size 2 Bushel. 


Poughkeepsie 





LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


and 


TRAWL TUBS 


Are worthy of your 
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Lane Canvas Trawl Tub 


Made in standard dimen- 


Consideration and Confidence sions. 


Galvanized Steel Frame spe- 
cially designed for the job. 


Write for catalog No. 96 Steady on its feet and strong. 


Its first cost soon forgotten in 


Specify ‘‘LANE’’ of your dealer the light of its long life. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 


Manufacturers 


New York 
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COLO-DIESEL ENGINES 


Full Diesel Type, Four Cycle, Airless Injection, Handstarting, 
From 8 H.P. Up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 Cylinders 
Same weight and price as heavy duty gas engines, but one-fifth of operating expense 
ofsame. Runs indefinitely at trolling speed on 24° Diesel oil. Reverse gear or 
European reversible propeller of established reputation. 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL 


atnee COLO-DIESEL 373 Brannan Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


F. Van Rossen Hoogendyk, Sole Distributor for U. S. A. 























Minot & Olsen, Inc. 






Hill-Diesel 
Oil Engines 


One cyl. .... 6- 8 H. P. 
Two cyls. ..12-14 H. P. 
Three-cyls. 18-22 HL. P. 
Four cyls. 25-30 IL. P. 
Four cyls. .... 50 H. P. 
wen cys, ...... 15 . FP. 


Four Cylinder—25-30 H. P. Model 


Hundreds of Hill-Diesel engines have been sold in this country during the past four years. 
hundreds more have been sold during the same time to other countries throughout the world. 

They are being used in almost every service for which engines are used. Hill-Diesel engines are 
getting this business in competition with others because they are different and better. 

We have engines and parts in Boston ready for immediate shipment. 


Several 


Write us about your requirements 
Live agents wanted in territory not already covered 


88 BROAD STREET Office and Showroom: BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHITLOCK WATERFLEX CORDAGE 
WAS USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR RUN- 
NING RIGGING ON THE SCHOONERS 
“HENRY FORD” AND “COLUMBIA” IN 
THE ELIMINATION RACES OFF 
GLOUCESTER, OCTOBER, 1926. 


Read What the Captains Say— 


““In view of the satisfaction we feel about the 
Whitlock Waterflex Manila we used on our 
schooners Henry Ford and Columbia, we want 
to say that it met every test we put it to in 
those strenuous days of racing. 

‘¢We have used your Manila perviously on the 
above schooners and have always found it very 
satisfactory, but we feel the Waterflex treat- 


ment is a great improvement, especially in the 
working of the rope. 


(Signed) CLAYTON MOoRRISSEY, 
Captain of the “‘Henry Ford.” 


(Signed) BEN PINE, 
Captain of the *‘Columbia.” 


WAITLOCK CORDAGE (Co. 
46 South Street, New York 








DAY in and day out Eveready Columbia 
Hot Shot Batteries give you their best. 
When seas are still and the sun is hot, 
they fire the engine with clock-like 
regularity; and when waves are lashing 
furiously and the rain is pouring in a 
solid sheet, these powerful batteries still 
fire with the same consistent smooth- 
ness. Eveready Columbia Hot Shots 
never miss fire. Tight and dry in their 
water-proof steel cases, they give cer- 
tain and sure ignition at all times. 


With battery ignition and these 
mighty batteries to feed an intense, fiery 
spark to the cylinders, your ignition 
system is dependable and fool-proof. 
Most fishermen prefer them because 
they are water-tight and storm-proof, 
because they are ready-connected and 
because they come in three sizes—6, 714 
and 9 volts—to fit any need. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| LEAKY GARBOARD 
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EVEREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


Dip cotton wicking in Jeffery’s No. 7 or Liquid Marine 
Glue and drive well into the seam as shown in the sketch 
above. Keep wicking which has been dipped in the glue, 
in soft condition while forcing into the seam. A little heat 
will accomplish this. This keeps it in just the right state 
so that it cements itself tightly to both sides. 

DO IT RIGHT and it will not have to be done again be- 
cause the glue will not let go, and being elastic, it will give 
and take with the seam. 


-they last longer 











Copyright 1927 by L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
= 156 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
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The purpose of the ATLANTIC FISH- 
ERMAN is to a factor in the in- 
dustrial growth of the commercial fish- 
eries. To this end, the magazine is dedi- 
cated to the prime factors, in effect the 
creators, of the industry—fish producers, 
men who either fish themselves or who 
are instrumental in production through 
immediate interest in floating property. 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN serves its 
readers by discussing fishery topics; by 
presenting new methods, gear and designs 
by being sufficiently interesting to afford 
relaxation from the strain undergone by 
those who follow the sea. 


While we realize that successful re- 
handling and re-selling are vital to pro- 
ducers, experience shows that the division 
between distribution and production is so 


ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN “= 
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92 West Central St., Manchester, N.H. 
By ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 
62 Long Wharf 


Lew A. CuMMINGS...... President 
Frank H. Woop........: Manager 
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distinct in the fishing industry that it is 
impossible to serve both faithfully. There- 
fore, the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is pub- 
lished exclusively for producers—cap- 
tains, owners and crews of fishing 
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The Sardine Fishery 


By Alfred Elden 


LTHOUGH the sardine packing season of 1927 was 
A slow in getting under way, because of the large 

amount of last year’s sardines remaining unsold on 
April 15, the legal opening date, a price reduction in May 
reduced the surplus stock materially. 

The Sardine Fisheries of Maine, Inec., had planned a big 
campaign of advertising for this season. The organization 
is composed of 27 concerns or 93 per cent of the Maine 
packing companies. Although the poor start changed its 
plans somewhat it still hopes to finance a plan that will 
make possible the use of magazine, newspaper, and _ bill- 
board advertising all over the United States extolling the 
merits of the Maine-packed fish. 


than 1,000 weirs are operated in Canadian waters. On the 
American side of the frontier the average number during 
the fishing season is 200, although in particularly favorable 
seasons there have been twice that number.. 

Weirs as a general thing are owned by individuals and 
attempts to operate them by the sardine packing companies 
themselves have in the main been unsuccessful. They are 
great gambling propositions and furnish all of the thrills 
that usually accompany purely speculative enterprises. 

It is the belief of authorities that weirs have been in use 
since the earliest days of the New England colonists, and 
that in all probability those first settlers learned the custom 
from the Indians. 





A Sardine Weir 


The most important unit of production for this great 
sardine industry are the weirs, or inelosures into which 
the silvery hordes are lured and trapped. Occasionally the 
wily little herring display rather an uneanny prescience 
and steer clear of the weirs for days at a time. 

In such eases seining the schools out in the deep waters 
of the bay is resorted to. But the bulk of the fish packed 
by the sardine factories is supplied by weir men. More 


at Low Water. 


The fathers and the grandfathers of today’s fisher folk 
of Passamaquoddy Bay, built weirs to ensnare fish for a 
top-dressing for their farms. Labor was so cheap then that 
the hired man at five to seven dollars a month, and board, 
could well be afforded the year around. He helped plant 
and harvest the crops, did a hundred and one odd jobs, and 
was always impressed when it came to enutting and trim- 
ming the saplings and brush for the fish weirs. 
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Herring abounded then as they do today. Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, former commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
quite recently said, ‘‘The herring is the world’s most val- 
uable fish. Some years ago I estimated that 11,000,000,000 
of these fishes were captured in one season in the waters 
of the world, but so numerous are they and so prolifie that 
their multitudes remain undiminished.’’ 

Sardine packing itself has been carried on for a fairly 
limited period, forty-five or fifty years. Weir operation on 
uny large scale therefore, is of about the same age. 
Twenty-five to thirty-five years ago sardine factories leaped 
into sudden fashion along the Maine coast. 

Eastport, the king sardine city, paid fabulous prices for 
herring to can. Weir men, fishermen, women and 
small children all got a slice of the ‘‘marine bacon’’ and 
brought it home! 

Any youngster big enough to wield a knife did not have 
to look far for work. In nooks and crannies around the 
bay small, crude canneries took root, grew and gave forth 
odors—profitable if not pleasing fragrance and fruitage. 

The young women who eut and packed the herring were 
the best dressed on the streets of Eastport and Lubec. The 


boys, 
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Gradually, however, the sardine business regained a nor- 
mal level. While it has had its ups and downs, its good 
and its bad seasons, it is undoubtedly the staple industry 
of the eastern coast. More than ever do the weirs now 
play their part. 


The location of a weir has a lot to do with its success. 
Countless have been the disputes over shore and water 


rights. A plethora of weirs in rather close juxtaposition 
is bound to spell disaster for some one. 

‘Why, I run my ‘wing’ from this cove out to the heart, 
off there,’’ wailed one weir man, ‘‘an’ two year ago cleaned 
up $8,000! Weir was full all the time. Then, Ben Hanson 
just to the east’ard of me, stretched out a ‘wing’ from his 
p’int. Heads the fish all off afore they get anywhere near 
my fence. Ain’t caught a hogshead this year. Might’s 
well pull up stakes! ’’ 

Which, as weirs are built largely 
elongated was the literal truth. 
gamble of the herring weir comes in. 

Small fortunes have been made in the weir game by 
some. Others have dropped their all. A good many of the 
3ay weirs take $10,000 worth of fish a 


slender 
where the 


of stakes or 


posts, That’s 


Passamaquoddy 








a ' 

Freak 

day. 

man who wanted farm work done had to do it himself, or 

else let it go and get into the sardine game. Which he 
frequently did. 

‘‘Twenty dollars a month!’’ derisively gasped one young- 
ster of those rosy days, who with a comrade had ‘‘gone in 
on shares,’’ with a weir owner. ‘‘And work on a farm? 
Not for mine. I pulled that out of the weir on one tide 
this morning. Why, Eph Morey got $1,500 last week, they 
say. No shovel and hoe for this kid, just now!’’ 

And surely enough, affluence did flow in with the 
Atlantie to every home, high or lowly, around the bay. 
But it didn’t last. Such bonanzas seldom do, either on 
land or sea. Something came along—The Syndicate it was 
designated for want of a better name—and wiped out over 
night those temporary sheds and shanties, ‘‘kitchen can- 
neries,’’? nuclei of the present modern factories. 

Weirs that had been sure of $20 a hogshead or better, 
‘¢at the door,’’—for factory boats called at each tide and 
saved the weir men the trouble of marketing their fish— 
now received no more than one-tenth of that sum. ‘‘Sar- 
diners’’ who had been earning and spending in the little 
coast towns anywhere from $25 to $35 weekly, now had 
little left save ‘‘small change’’ after paying their board 
bills. 








Fish Pond at Dark Harbor, N. B., in which thousands of fish are trapped at ebb tide each 
Tides rise and fall from 28 to 30 feet. 












season. Cases are quite common where weir owners have 
in a few seasons amassed from $50,000 to $75,000 as their 
share of a weir’s earnings. 

The William Underwood Company, of Boston, owns two 
weirs in the Muscle Ridge Islands which have averaged 
more than 10,000 bushels of fish a year for the last seven 
years. These are unusually large and successful fish weirs. 

A few years back one weir caught $127,000 worth of sar- 
dine herring in a single season, which was of course re- 
markable. The profits were divided among ten fishermen 
who owned and operated the marine Goleonda. 

The construction of a weir and the reasons for its ecateh- 
ing fish in enormous quantities are simple enough, although 
a bit difficult to describe comprehensively. Suppose, for 
example, a man owns or controls a piece of shore property 
on mainland or island, which he thinks is favorably located 
for the operation of a herring weir. 

Imprimis, he builds the central part or heart on the flats 
at low water. At a distance this looks like a big cireular 
or oval-shaped fence or inclosure, which is what it really 
amounts to—only ordinary fence building methods are not 
employed. Poles or stakes, made of tall, slender trees or 
saplings, are driven into the mud about 10 or 15 feet apart. 

Around Passamaquoddy Bay where there is a heavy rise 
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and fall of tide, stakes 40 feet long are frequently neces- 
sary. They are foreed down by light pile-drivers, power 
being supplied to the hammer by gasoline engines. 
Between these poles rails are placed horizontally and 
nailed on as low as the tidal fall will permit. Then the 
long, brush-topped stakes are pushed down—woven in be- 
tween the rails until a barrier has been formed that com- 
pletes the fence-like 
appearance. In the 
very deep weirs two or 
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of the weir. Just inside, the fence splits to either side 
much like a letter Y which further constricts the width 
of the entrance and prevents the herring from finding their 
way out. 

They may swim around and around the weir but they 
make no effort to escape by the way they entered. To this 
however, there is one invariable exception. The mouth of 

the weir must never be 
located so it faces or 





three rows of brush- 
stakes are used to com- 
plete the required 
height. 

In some weirs a good 
deal of twine is em- 
ployed, it being wound 
in and around. the 
stakes helping to fill 
up the open spaces be- 
tween. As this is ex- 
pensive it is generally 
removed in the — fall, 
salted down and _ stored 
way for another sea- 
sun’s use. 

Wire netting is some- 
times used to top out 
the weirs, although more 
often odds and ends of 
fish nets are pieced to- 
gether for this purpose. 
This is quite satisfac- 
tory for a weir top 
where it has a chance 
to dry out between 
tides. If continually 
submerged it would soon 
rot. 

Some weirs have been 
built with laths nailed 
on in panels and it is 
unnecessary to place 
them closer together 
than every two or three 
inches. All around the 
sides of the weir too, 
the brush stakes are no 
closer than that and it 
seems strange that the 
impounded fish do not 
escape through these 
aperatures which are 
plenty large enough to 
permit their passage 
out into deep water 
and freedom. 

3ut apparently = the 
weir walls have some 
sort of a psycholog’cal 
effect upon the fish for 
it is a fact that a her- 
ring will not swim up 
to a barrier of any kind. | 
If it sees an object that 
is filling up the water 
ahead, it stops when no nearer than about 12 inches to it! 

This great, round fence in the water is closed everywhere 
except for the narrow mouth, or as sometimes is the ease, 
two mouths. Beginning well inside the mouth or opening, 
the wing or real fence is started and extended straight 
out into deep water for any distance from 100 feet to such 
a point as the builder deems expedient. Naturally, the 
cost of a weir is regulated largely by the length of this 
barrier and the depth of water where the heart is placed, 
which determined the amount of material required. 

The object of the barrier, wing, or fence as one prefers 
to eall it, is of course to divert the schooling fish into 
captivity. When the great schools of herring come darting 
up to it they stop, then naturally seeking a way to get 
beyond, follow its direction straight into the open mouth 








opens out toward the 
east. If it does a 
strange instinct impels 
the fish to swim directly 
toward the rising sun 
and thus make their 
escape. 

A herring weir may 
cost anywhere from 
$200 up to $1,000. One 
of the most modern, 
near Eastport, is said 
to have cost $4,000. It 
has a circumference of 
600 feet, stakes 50 feet 


Upper: Strange crea- 
tures are captured 
inside the weirs. 





CENTER: Craft used 
by the sardine fish- 
ermen. More than 
$100,000 is repre- 
sented in this one 
group. 


BeLtow: A dory load 
of the world’s most 
valuable fish. 


long and a fence or 
wing more than 200 feet 
long. Thousands of feet 
of expensive twine were 
used in the construction 
of their weir. The ¢a- 
pacity of the large 
weirs is from 500 to 800 
hogshead of sardine 
herring. 

A busy season at the 
sardine factories means 
few play days for the 
weir men. Generally 
they build a camp near 
by on the shore, with 
bunk and stove, where 
they can eat, and, if too far from home, frequently sleep. 
An oilskin suit, hat and hip rubber boots completes their 
outfit and in these garments they may live for a week at 
a time if the weir is ‘‘fishing’’ twice a day to their satis- 
faction. 

Weirs are bailed after every tide that brings the fish in. 
The method is to lower a net door over the mouth and then 
gather the fish massed in the bottom in an ordinary 16-foot 
purse seine. It requires two men to draw this net quickly 
and skillfully. Three are better. Perhaps this accounts 
for the fact that many weirs are owned, share and share 
alike, by three fishermen. 

From the seine the silver-sided herring are dipped or 
bailed into dories or other small craft, which take them out 
through the mouth to the big collecting boats operated by 
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or for the factories. Their skippers plan to be on hand at 
the hour the herring are being seined. 

In a few of the largest and most modern of the weirs, 
the mouths are wide enough and there is a depth of water 
sufficient for 60 to 80 foot sardine seiners to sail into the 
hearts of the weirs and receive the fish direct from the 
seine as the weir men bail them out. 

Nowhere has the 
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weir and begin the work of pursing the seine, they snap to 
life with dismaying speed. Dormant docility metamor- 
phoses to dynamic dangerousness in a twinkling. 

They start on a mad rampage that is likely soon to ruin 
a valuable seine, to tear great holes through the sides of 
the weir, and to release possibly a record breaking catch 
of herring. 

Sometimes strange in- 





transition from sails to 
motor power in boats 
been more marked or ‘ 
of greater advantage . - 
than in the Passama 
quoddy Bay sardine in 
dustry. A quarter of a 
century and more ago 
the pinkey-sterned, 
sloop-rigged craft used 
in transporting the her 
ring from the weirs to 
the factories, were fre 
quently delayed by the 
heavy head winds and 


Upper: Part of the 
Seacoast Canning 
Company fleet at 


their Eastport 
wharf. 





CENTER: Weir in 
Johnson’s Cove. 


Benow: One of the 
larger canneries of 
the frontier ports. 


tides that are charac- 
teristic of the eastern 
coast waters. 

Now, the big, modern 
power craft make quick 
around the 
bay and to far distant 
points if necessary, re 
gaurdiess of wind and 
weather. Several of the 
latter types of sardine 
carriers cost $10,000 and 
there are two valued at 
$15,000 each. These 
powerful frontier work 
boats are equipped 
mostly with the now 
popular erude oil, diesel 
motors. 


pussuges 





Occasionally an unwelcome visitor gets inside a herring 
weir—perhaps a shark or a horse mackerel. If left alone 
these great fishes display much the -same attitude toward 
the fragile brush barrier that stands between them and 
freedom that the herring do. But once the men enter the 





animate objects totally 
unlike what one might 
expect to bring up from 
a weir’s bottom wash in 
from the sea. The list 
includes such articles as 
a valise packed full of 
clothing, a baby earri- 
age, a mattress and 
spring, and miscellane- 
ous wreckage from _ ill- 
starred vessels. 

‘“‘My little boy 
brought this home from 
dad’s_ weir,’’ said one 
fisherman’s wife, ‘*See! A 
little wooden box of tiny 
crockery dishes, cups, 
saucers, teapot and all. 
Probably some poor 
sailor man might have 
been carrying them 
home to a little boy or 
girl.’ 





True enough! Em- 
blems of but a single 
one of the countless un- 
known tragedies of the 
sea. 

Frequently weir 
owners name their 
weirs, and in_ times 
past it has been possible 
to gain some idea of a 
man’s political affilia- 
tions through such nom- 
enclature. For example, 
there have been George 
Washington, Jeff Davis, 
Bill Bryan, MeKinley 
and Roosevelt weirs. 
Others have been desig- 
nated Democrat, Repub- 
lican, Unele Sam, Yan- 
kee Doodle and Union. 
One mournful Maine 
weir owner upon the 
passage of the prohibi 
tory law named his in- 
closure, Dry Weir, 
whereupon a joking 
Canadian whose weir was across the line promptly named 
his Wet Weir. 

The owners and the sardine fishermen refer to the 
weirs by name as familiarly as if they were address 
ing old friends. 











Auk’s Tale 


Joseph Chase Allen. 


HEY say thet all the auks is dead. 
T Wa’al, I dunno but what they be, 
But there wuz plenty on ’em left 

When I wuz cast away at sca. 


‘*Nor-West by Nothe’’ from old Cape Horn, 
With ‘‘Desolation’’ square abeam, 

We raised a big bull whale one day, 
His spout showed like a cloud of steam. 


We lowered and struck him, and he run, 
Lone bulls are apt to do jest’ so, 

And we'd hev been alright, I quess, 
If t’adn’t started in to snow. 


We cut the line and stepped our mast, 
And tried to find the ship again, 
But twa’ant no use, she wa’ant in sight 
Before the blizzard shet us in. 
(Continued on Page 17) , 
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The Way of the Carp 


As Seen by a Novice 


T was at a bend of the river, a tide-water river and 
if some twelve miles from the coast, as the river goes. 

Small villages clung like barnacles to its shores, about 
three or four miles apart. I was boarding at one of these 
villages during my vacation. I had strolled down to the 
shore one September day at about three in the afternoon. 
A youth equipped with long-shoreman boots and a _ roly- 
poly cap was standing on the fragmentary bank. On the 
big curve at the bend. Hands in pockets and tips of his 
white unbuttoned shirt collar flapping in the wind; lumber 
jacket, red and black. He was lithe rather than thin; tall, 
and one of those physiques that tip the seales higher than 
you expect. His face was eighteen, although I later dis- 
covered he had just lately become enfranchised. 

He would gaze intently at a tuft of grass growing on the 
mud-flat. It was low tide. The bare mud at this point 
extended sixty feet from the bank (which was no longer a 
serviceable bank) to the water’s edge. On the shore side 
of the bank was extensive low meadow which would be 
inundated when the s:x feet of high tide came in. Some- 
times this fisherman (for such I later discovered him to be) 
would leave the bank and with great plunging steps, wallow 
out through the mud to a particular tuft of river grass on 
the flat and peer mysteriously at its roots. Then he would 
lurch back knee deep to the bank and pass further along 
and just look at the mud. He traversed in all about a 
thousand feet of shore. It was not until he bent his way 
toward a dilapidated auto parked in a seareely noticeable 
lane back of some river alders, that I noticed a row of 
black stakes, like hop poles, stuck in the river bottom and 
exactly coinciding with the stretch of bank the youth had 
traversed. These were about fifty feet apart and followed 
a line about at low water mark. 

Feeling a desire to know something of this mysterious rite 
of mud gazing, I intercepted the boy just as he emerged 
through the sereen of bank bushes to get his ear. Al- 
though he seemed to be in a great rush to be off, I ven- 
tured to ask, him whether he had been seeking a drowned 
body which might have washed ashore, or, like Mary Con- 
trary, merely seeing how his garden grew. 

‘‘T was seein’ if the carp was usin’,’’ said he. 

‘“Usin’ what?’’ said I. 

He cranked his car and roared at me above the sputter- 
ing thunder, ‘‘I say, Mister, i must get back right off, but 
if you’re goin’ to the village, get in, and I’ll tell you 
goin’.’’ 

Not without some trepidation I got into the thing and 
while we literally bounded (the road was uneven meadow 
mud for a few rods, then corduroy) I got the nucleus of 
my story. 

I was told to repair to the identical spot on the river 
bank at exactly nine o’clock that night. 

He said, ‘‘ Wait opposite that first stake at the lower end 
of the row of stakes. Do not make any noise, do not throw 
anything into the water and do not wade around in the 
water.’? 

There was certainly no need of this last negation and 
hardly (so it seemed to me) need of the other two, I being 
by nature a quiet person and much given to meditation 
when alone. He, however, couldn’t have known this. 

I was at my place of rendezvous at a quarter to nine. 
The nights had already taken on a Fall crispness. The 
yellow meadow grasses bowed and courtesied to a gentle 

west wind. Clouds obseured the stars and I could not have 
located the stakes, except that at each end of the row a 
stake had been placed in-shore, right up to the broken bank. 
(I have neglected to say that this bank was artificial). I 
stood listening to the quiet lapping of the river at my feet. 
The tide was near high water. It was quite dark and I 
peered out over the river for a light. I knew I wouldn’t 
be able to discern a boat until it came within a few feet 
of me. No light was visible. Suddenly the grasses and 
reeds began to seratch and groan and the aft end of a 
twenty foot bateau backed up to my very feet, piled high 
with coils of net. I was startled, having seen no light nor 
heard the sound of dripping blades. Not even the creak 
of oar locks. 


It was just nine. My friend of the morning was stand- 
ing amidship, feet wide, white collar still flapping. His 
brother, five or six years older, was seated in the bow 
ehandling the oars,e which were wrapped with strips of 
muslin where they fitted the locks. The oar locks them- 
selves were also similarly bandaged. 

I was invited to step aboard; the younger man having 
stepped to the rear deck, was holding fast to the stake. 
I was introduced to the other fisherman in whispers. It 
was uneanny. So much quietness. I felt like some pre- 
tender to a medieval English throne being spirited away 
from the Tower of London to raise some rebellion or other. 
Having seated myself near the middle of the craft, facing 
the rower, I decided to efface myself as nearly as possible 
and study the wizardry of catching carp. Inasmuch as I 
had been sternly but kindly commanded not to talk, this 
decision about self effacement was hardly necessary. Be- 
ing subject to asthma coming on me at times when out in 
night air, I was in mortal fear lest an attack should seize 
me then and there and wondered if I would be thrown out 
of the boat as a Jonah, should I begin to wheeze. 

Sandy (so the older brother called the younger) pro- 
ceeded to fasten an end of net to the shore stake. The 
net was nine feet in depth, corks at intervals along the top 
and closely leaded at the bottom. Joe, the rower, then 
brought the boat noiselessly out into the river and around 
the outside of the first stake. Then he directed the bow 
of the boat up-stream in line with the row of stakes but 
soon stopped, holding the boat stationary by sticking an 
oar into the mud. 

Ten minutes of waiting like that. I found they were 
waiting for the tide to stop rising and begin to fall a little. 

Joe whispered, ‘‘You know the water begins to fall be- 
fore it stops runnin’ up and we want to wait as long as 
we dare because the carp keep goin’ in as long as the tide 
runs up. It would be a shame to shut them out if they 
want to get on the flat.’’ 

‘*At the same time,’’ whispered Sandy, ‘‘ We cannot wait 
too long becausa we have to ‘row off’ the net while the 
tide is still goin’ up.’’ 

**Oh, yeah,’’ supplemented Joe, ‘‘If the net is rowed off 
against tide it goes off too fast and falls too slack.’’ 

Sandy added, ‘‘The carp are feedin’ all over this mud- 
flat and in the meadow too; they’ll start out as soon as the 
tide turns. Also whenever they hear a noise on a movin’ 
boat they start to swim in the opposite direction.’’ 

They both peered at stems of reeds with a flash light to 
see if the water level was lowering. I for my part, doubted 
that it would lower before the tide started down. I was 
eagerly interested and in a moment of forgetfulness almost 
suggested that the craft proceed. Further waiting seemed 
so unreasonable. This paradox of water lowering with tide 
still going up, annoyed me. I discreetly held my peace but 
inwardly condoned their misinformation. I have since 
learned that they were not only right, but had an eerie 
sense of knowing just when the strategic moment arrived. 

Finally they decided that the time to ‘‘row off’’ had 
come. Sandy stood on the stern and Joe followed the 
stakes up the river. The net unecoiled of itself and fell 
eagerly into the water, righting itself into a perpendicular 
position like a thing alive. Occasionally Sandy would give 
it a quick deft turn as it rolled off with a throaty 
sound into the water but this attention was seldom neces- 
sary. The flash light was used discreetly and infrequently. 

Joe took the boat inside of each stake in the row. In- 
tuition seemed to guide him. It was a eurved row, but 
without much help from the light, he always brought the 
boat to within two or three inches of a stake and always 
to the shore side of it. When the light was on I often ex- 
pected his off shore oar to crash into a stake and supposed 
that if it did, the ensuing noise would be instantly tele- 

graphed to every carp on the flat, thus enabling them to 
leave immediately. This never happened, though. 

The oar, although at right angles to a stake and only an 
inch away, would invariably be swung into the boat just 
in the nick of time. The manoeuvering was wonderful to 
me, who, when darkness came on at home, could not go 
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from one floor to another without using a two way switch. 
I spoke of the unavoidable no’se of the reeling off of the 
net (although the stern was padded like the oars) but was 


assured that the fish abreast of the stern were already 
caught when the noise occurred. Finally the last stake 
was reached at the up river end. We swung out into the 


river around this one, and quickly came to shore opposite 
it where was another stake at the bank like the one at 
which I had waited. 

Both men jumped out of the boat into the shallow water 
and seemed to revel in making as much noise as they could. 
Joe made the net fast to the stake and coiled up a few 
extra fathom of it on the bank. We had laid three hundred 
and fifty fathom of net, they said. 

We now pushed out into the river and drifted along back 


by the net. Sandy guided the boat while Joe fooled with 


a cork that didn’t look just right or loosened the net where 
Occasionally 


it seemed bulging too tightly against a stake. 
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the net up by river route which is further. We all entered 
the ear which seemed to ride much more smoothly and less 
dangerously at night. I was dropped at my boarding 
‘ouse, only a short distance from the net, but not to say, 
**Good-night.’’ 

‘*Be back at the same place at two,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘and 
you’ll see the rest of it.’’ 

The car moved off. I had been out less than an hour but 
felt that I had learned a great deal. 
’ 


‘*Make all the noise you want to next time,’’ was Joe’s 


parting remark. 


“« “So long’, but not ‘Good-night’, ’’ yelled Sandy, 
‘“We’ve only begun.’’ 
IT read ‘*The World of William Clissold’’ until twelve. 


I then dozed in eat naps for an hour or so and intermit 
tently thought of the universality of fishing. Baek and on 
back, even to the ‘‘fishers of men’’. 
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At Home 


and Sandy would exclaim, 
Where there’s one, there may 


a eork would bob slightly 
‘*There’s one devil anyway. 
be a thousand.’’ 

Plenty of freedom from silence now. We returned to 
our starting place but didn’t go in shore. I saw a small 
light boat tied to stake nearby which had escaped my no- 
tice on departing. It was our near low water mark. Joe 
tied the larger boat and released the smaller one. We trans- 
ferred to the light boat and pushed ashore. 

A sudden flare of light on shore and the old bus which 
IT had seen parked in the morning began to whirr behind 
the alders. This was driven by a still younger brother, 
Moll, who had come from home to take back the two fisher- 

He had timed the completion of the setting of the 
exactly and had just arrived. Their home was five 
The two older brothers had rowed 


men. 
net 


miles away by pike. 


At quarter to two I was again at my post. The clouds 
had broken and were fleecy. The moon had risen at about 
eleven and altho in its last quarter, silvered the reeds and 
water into fantastic shapes and motions. The water had 
receded to within three or four feet of the net stakes. 
These I had learned were to prevent the net from bulging 
out into the river where the depth would be too great and 
allow the fish to escape. There was a turmoil in the shallow 
water inside the net. The corks bobbed and plunged. I 
felt sure the whole catch was escaping. Shiny backs of 
fish were darting all over the water like silver threads. 
The larger fish were literally swimming on bottom with 
their backs in the air. They would dart riverward, strike 
the net and pull under a eork and apparently escape. I 
was soon to know that they hadn’t gotten away even though 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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By M. E. McNulty 
HE vagaries of Fate have never been more evident than 
in the lobster fishing of this year. In some sections 
of the maritime provinces lobster fishing industry con- 


ditions have been good. One of the outstanding illustra- 
tions of this angle is the Bay of Fundy coast in the Yar- 
mouth county area. Practically all the fishermen in this see- 
tion have found conditions satisfactory, with the catches con- 
sistently good. And of course, the market has ‘been excel- 
lent. 


On the other hand, conditions on Grand Manan Island also * 


in the Bay of Fundy within a sail of a few hours from the 
the Yarmouth coast have been the worst in _ history. In 
the bygone years, there were plenty of lobsters and no mar- 
ket. This year, the Grand Mananites found the market won- 


derful and the fishing exceedingly poor. Even the small 
lobsters suitable to the canneries were scarce. And _ the 
shippers, or large lobsters were few and far between. In 


the past, Grand Manan has been recognized as one of the 
lobster fishing sections par excellence, but this year, the shell- 
fish seemed to have deserted the island. 

Never was the opportunity greater for satisfactory sale 
of lobsters caught in the maritime waters. Never were 
the buyers in their smacks so abundant. Up and down the 
Bay of Fundy coast they went on both shores but particular- 
ly between Digby and Clarke’s Harbor. 

With lobsters aplenty on Brier Island the smacks haunted 
Tiverton and Westport, loading up and heading for Maine 
and Massachusetts ports, unloading and then heading back 
as quickly as possible to Brier Island. The shortest run 
was from Brier Island to Rockland, where the lobsters were 
transferred to trains and coastwise steamers for Boston and 
New York markets. 

The prices for the big lobsters fluctuated very little. It 
was possible to get 20 cents per pound for a shipper at any 
time with the price going as high as 25 cents. For the small 
lobsters the buyers representing the canneries paid from 10 
to 12 cents each. With all of the canneries operating at 
capacity, the demand for the small lobsters was as keen as 
that for the shippers. That is in the section between Dighy 
and Clarke’s Harbor. Elsewhere the ecanners had trouble 
in getting enough of the lobsters to keep their plants operat- 
ing at capacity. Hence there was considerable rivalry be- 
tween them in buying activities. 

The scallopmen of the Bay of Fundy are wondering when 
they will have the patrol service restored. For several 
vears, this service was an asset, and the growth of the in- 
dustry was in some measure due to the efficiency of the pa- 
trol. About two years ago, the service was withdrawn on 
the ground of economy, it was stated. Some of the Dighy 
scallopers contend the withdrawal was due to a Conservative, 
being elected to the House of Commons from that constitu- 
ency. At all events, there have been repeated assurances 
that the patrol would be placed in the service again but this 
has not materialized thus far. 

After convalescing from an operation in the Yarmouth 
Hospital, W. M. Amirault of Centre Pubnico, returned to his 
home and resumed activities in the fisheries. 

The death recently of Michael Fahey removed one of the 
veterans of the fishing industry along the Passamaquoddy 
Bay and other sections of the Bay of Fundy. The late Mr. 
Fahey had been employed in various fish canning and pickling 
plants on the Fundy shores, during the past 45 years. He 
was active in fish canning right up until his death. About 
five minutes prior to the locating of his lifeless hody he had 
been talking with fellow employes of the Blanchard Manu- 
facturing & Canning Company, at Eastport. Death was due 
to heart trouble at the age of 64. Two daughters, both re- 
siding in Boston, one son and the widow survive the veteran. 
(Continued on Page 18) 

















By Joseph C. Allen 

UNE brought us a bunch of mixed weather and mixed 

luck. Some red-hot days when you would swear that 

swords would show a fin inside of the polar cirele and 
others so cussed raw that the mackerel caught had their 
throats all bundled up in kelp to keep from getting tonsilitis. 
Capping the whole thing we had a blow on the nineteenth 
and twentieth that pretty nearly beat the record. 

It came from a good quarter for most of the boys, being 
nothe-east which didn’t kick up such an awful swash in the 
Sound, nor busted a great many pots, but she blew right 
out straight. 

Boats tending pots two days after it, found limbs of trees 
more than forty miles off-shore and still in the air, so they 
said, and more than ten men took a solemn oath upon their 
sacred honor that the twenty-one thread hilliards on a schoon 
er laying at the dock were worn right down to six-thread by 
the friction of the wind whipping through ’em. They said 
that when they over-hauled the halliards later, that the parts 
which had been in the throats of the blocks looked like Scotch- 
men on a toppin’-lift, they were so much larger than the rest. 

The luck has been a freaky thing, too, as before-mentioned. 
The scup seemed to have forsaken the regular course of trav- 
el and kept off-shore until they got to the eastward of us, 
then they struck back. The result was that our stake traps 
have been pretty much out of luck. 

From the days of old Jeremiah Methuseleh, all people from 
Cape Cod to Newport and probably beyond, have had faith 
that the Lord would send the scup, but this yvear it seems 
as if the Lord discriminated between what the colored preach- 
er ealled ‘‘Republicans and sinners’? and even our neighbors 
over the Rhode Island line fared hard. 

But down along the Cape shore and in the bay, there have 
been ‘fsome’’ scup and big ones. There, in the bay where 
some of our lads set, a couple of ’em have made a pretty 
fair killing and along the Cape shore and from there across 
to Edgartown Bay, the handliners have done well. 

Lobstering continues poor, although there is, or has been 
an oceasional bunch struck which gave the boys a little tem- 


porary encouragement. A change of law is being agitated 
in a mild way. All are in favor of the state handling egg 


lobsters as they do in Rhode Island and there are a number 
of the oldest hands who declare that all big lobsters should 
he protected and the small ones marketed. They have plen- 
ty of evidence as well as the opinion of scientists to back up 
their argument, too, but as yet the feeling.is only luke-warm. 

Shell-fishing has been fine, the only thing that the boys 
have to kick about is the amount of red tape attached to 
getting licenses and an occasional day when they have to 
nail their boot-soles to the deck in order to handle their rakes. 

Like all fore-handed skimmers of the seas, our swordfisher 
men got an early start for Georges. Capt. Bob Jackson sail 
ing the week of the second and making Boston eight days 
later with fifty-two fish, the first trip in. The vessel stocked 
thirty-six hundred dollars in less than a week on the banks 
und the crew shared two hundred and eighty. Two of the 
fish were jellies at that. 

Bob is surely a dog after the fish. 

Prices have hung very steady throughout the month in the 
local markets and that’s where most of the fish have gone. 
The daily hauls being small in most cases, there was no trou 
ble in disposing of them without shipping except in a few 
cases, when the boys were lucky enough to strike a good 
market. 

Mackerel, of course, are the same everywhere, down to the 
keelson most of the time. The few times when the price has 
gone up to a normal spring mark, there hasn’t been enough 
to sweeten the pot. 

Two or three of the boys were hitting the sea-seallops and 
hail pretty well. This is an industry that Vineyard fisher- 
(Continued on Page 23) 






















HE Lockeport fleet 
T May when the halibut fishing schooner Big Jimsie, for- 
merly the Galahad, of Lunenburg, ran on a ledge on An- 
ticosti Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Fortunately there 
was no loss of life, Captain Alonzo Hupman and the 22 mem- 
bers of her crew being saved. An attempt was made to salvage 
the vessel, but on being raised she broke in two and sank a 


lost one of its finest units during 


total loss. She was an auxiliary schooner with a $12,000 
crude oil engine. The loss to her owners, the W. M. Hodge 
estate, of Lockeport, will run to $35,000. 

What fishermen regarded as a good omen for the 
the search expedition for the missing French flyers, Nungesser 
and Coli, occurred while the liner Silvia was en route from 
New York to Halifax on a recent trip. While off the 
Georges Bank the liner, proceeding slowly through a dense 
fog, almost ran down a dory manned by two Gloucester fish- 
ermen, who had become lost in the fog. The men Howard 
Clayton, of Parker’s Cove, N. S., and John J. Tobin of Yar- 
mouth, had strayed from their schooner the America. They 
were over 12 hours afloat in the open dory. On board the 
liner which brought the two fishermen to Halifax, were Major 
Sidney F. Cotton, Lieut. Cy Caldwell and Mechanie James 
MePhail, and their monoplane, the Jeanne d’Are, now fly- 
ing over the wilds of Newfoundland in search of the missing 
trans-Atlantic flyers. 

The first run of mackerel reached the Nova Seotian coast 
early in June and some heavy catches were made in the vicin- 
ity of East and West Dover. The mackerel struck to within 
20 miles of the coast, working in shore very slowly with the 
result that the inshore fishermen did not net enough during 
the early run to pay for the gasoline which they used to run 
their boats. Off-shore eraft, however, made large catches 
and the price dropped as low as three cents a fish. Captain 
Ralph Burke, master of the schooner Drama, was highline 
with a catch of 16,000 pounds. 

Arriving at Halifax on Thursday, May 26, from the Bar- 
badoes the tern schooner Sunner, Captain H. Thomassen, com- 
pleted the run in 16 days, which is believed to be a record. 
The voyage is more remarkable in view of the fact that for 
four days of the 16 the vessel was becalmed. 

Lewis F. Dias, a member of the crew of the Gloucester 
schooner Herbert Parker, owes his life to the timely arrival 
of the United States eutter Tampa, outward bound from Hali- 
fax, to relieve the cutter Modoe on ice patrol duty off the 
Grand Banks. Dias was found drifting in an open dory 
and when rescued was at about the end of his resources. He 
had strayed from his vessel and drifted about on the open 
sea for four days. He was transferred from the Tampa to 
the Modoe and brought to Halifax from where he was sent 
home to Gloucester none the worse for his experience. 

The fishing villages of Woods Harbor and Mahone were 
saddened by the drowning of two fishermen on June 6th. At 
Woods Harbor, Winburn Chetwynd, 16, lost his life while 
bagging lobster shells. Ralph Benjamin Mosher, 20, lost his 
life while attempting to reach shore at Indian Point through 
a heavy surf in a dory from his ship, the schooner R. M. 
Symons, Captain Harris Hyson. 

Practically the entire Lunenburg fishing fleet were back in 
harbor at Lunenburg on June 6, after completing the second 
trip to the fishing banks. Some of the schooners reported 
a good catch and some only average fare. The schooners 
upon arrival were immediately overhauled for the summer 
trip. 

While hauling trawls 25 miles southwest of Sable Island 
during the latter part of May, Frank Patterson, one of the 
crew of the Gloucester schooner Angie L. Marshall, sighted 
a body and some wreckage. The fisherman reported it to the 
master of the schooner on his return and said that the 


success of 


wreckage was pretty well submerged with something that ap- 
peared to be the ship’s masts showing. The body, he said ap- 
Patterson said he was unable 


peared to have on oilskins, 
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to do anything as it was breezing up at the time and it was 
imperative that he get back to his vessel which was jogging 
well down to the leeward of him. The vessel cruised in the 
vicinity for some time but no more was seen of the wreckage. 

Members of the erew of the Liverpool fishing schooner 
Trawler were a little premature in going into mourning for 
two of their shipmates who became lost in a dense fog while 
the vessel was operating off the LaHave Bank on June 18. 
The Trawler arrived at Liverpool with her flag at half mast 
for the fishermen, who, it transpired later, had been picked 
up by the British steamer Cape Comorin after spending a day 
and a night in their open dory. The men, William Turpin 
and George Strachan, both of Liverpool were engaged setting 
trawls when the heavy fog enveloped them and shut their 
vessel from sight. They heard the fog signals from their 
schooner for some time after but gradually they grew fainter 
and fainter and finally disappeared and the men decided to 
start rowing for the Nova Scotian shore. They rowed for 
a considerable distance and at six o’clock the following morn- 
ing sighted the steamer and were taken on board and brought 
to Portland, Maine. News of the safe arrival of the two 
fishermen was joyfully received in Liverpool. 

An event of interest to a great many Nova Scotia fisher- 
men took place at Chegoggin, Yarmouth County, recently 
when Captain and Mrs. Paskey Allen celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. A large number of friends, including 
four master mariners, Captains W. B. Butler, J. C. Saunders, 
E. F. Hurlbert and Frank Foote were present to wish the 
happy couple many more years of wedded bliss. Mrs. Allen 
was the recipient of many beautiful and costly gifts. A 
large number of letters, cards and telegrams of congratula- 
tion were also received from points near and far, 

On a mission which it is believed will result in much good 
in the development of the market in the British Isles for 
Nova Scotia fresh fish, George R. Earle, of Yarmouth, left 
late in May for London, England, by way of Montreal where 
he was joined by J. J. Cowie, of the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. In London they attended the Imperial Eco- 
nomie Conference in the interest of the Nova Scotia fresh 
fisheries. Mr. Earle is a member of the Nova Scotia Sea Fish- 
eries Association and has had a wide experience in the hand- 
ling of fish. Fishermen along the South Shore of the pro- 
vinee of Nova Scotia look for a fishing boom as the result of 
the trip overseas. 

The salmon fishing began at Greenfield, N. S., fully two 
weeks earlier than last year and indications point to an ex- 
cellent season. The first salmon was landed by John Hop- 
kins, of Boston. 

A survey of the Bay of Fundy was completed last month 
by the Canadian government steamer Cartier, Captain Roach. 
The survey was started several years ago but never finished. 
The Cartier recharted the entrance to Digby Harbor. Plans 
are also being made for a survey of the Nova Scotian coast 
from Cape Breton to Yarmouth on the Atlantie side. 

After a visit to the north shore of the mainland of Nova 
Scotia, the north shore of Prince Edward Island and the fish- 
ing district around Pugwash and Antigonish, H, E. Tanner, of 
the Atlantie Fisheries Experimental Station, returned to Hali- 
fax on June 22nd and reported that he found some of the 
fishing communities there were having very good catches. 
Around Antigonish and the north shore of Prince Edward Is- 
land the fishermen were delayed in setting their traps as 
early as usual on account of drift ice and lack of bait. As 
a result lobster canning along the north shore of Prince 
Edward Island did not start until May 20th, a month later, 
and in consequence this will have a tendency to cut down this 
year’s lobster pack. During his visit to this section of the 
Maritimes Mr. Tanner gave talks to fishermen on lobster con- 
servation and he also collected some statistical data on the 
size of lobsters. 

Making her first visit to Halifax in three years the fishery 
steamer Edward E, Prince, operated by the Biological Board 
of Canada, arrived in port on June 22. The vessel, which 
is in command of Captain A. E. Calder, left the following day 
for Canso from where she will sail on cruises for the purpose 
of tagging fish. Since last visiting Halifax the steamer 
was engaged in making a survey of ocean currents and the 
tagging of mackerel. This work has been completed. Over 
2,000 mackerel were tagged by this steamer last spring 
around the Nova Seotia coast as well as a number of cod and 
haddock. The steamer has a speed of 11 knots per hour 
and is 20 tons net, 
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Auk’s Tale 


(Continued from Page 12) 
Three days and nights we sailed, ha’af-froze, 
And when at last the pale sun shone, 
We raised an island, jest a heap 
Of rocks, out in the sea alone. 


We landed, and our boat wuz smashed, 
Our lives wuz ‘bout all we did save, 

But we wuz thankful ez we stood 
Around the fire in a cave. 


The island, ez I sed before, 
Wuz jest a barren heap of rocks, 
But it wuz jest alive with birds, 
And that wuz where we saw the auks. 


We et the penguins, they wuz tame, 
Jest hit ’em with a stick or stone. 

We melted snow to drink, but we 
Left them ’air auk-birds all alone. 


They’d walk around like fat, old men, 
A’starin’ at the sea and sky. 

But bother ’em? Not mutch! You see 
Them birds wuz darn nigh twelve foot high! 
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That afternoon, when all of us 
Hed gathered in the cave to eat, 

That auk walked up to us and dropped 
A darn big codfish at my feet! 


And then he squatted down and stretched 
His neck for ma to rub again. 

I suppose it still wuz sore and thet 
The rubbin’ sort of eased the pain. 


It got to be a@ stiddy thing, 

And I begun to larn him tricks, 
Because I figgered maybe he 

Could help us out of that ’air fix. 


You know them auks kin swim like fish, 
And ridin’ high when they’re afloat, 

I knew that he could take all hands 
And carry us, jest like a boat. 


So I jest trained him day by day, 
Until that auk-bird understood 

Each word I sed, and then my mates 
And I, set sail from there for good. 





Celebrate 
Confederation 


Fishing towns along 


the Nova Scotia coast 





were in gala attire on 
Friday, July Ist, and 
Saturday, July 2nd, to 
celebrate the GOth anni- 
versary of the confed- 
eration of the provinces 
as the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Above is a_ pie- 
ture of fishing schooners 


in holiday attire. 

















Three months passed by, we lived on birds, 
And watched and waited fer a sail. 
Between times we jest set and cussed 
The day we lowered fer that bull whale. 


Then one day when a’huntin’ birds, 
I slipped down off an icy rock. 

It scared me nearly stiff, when I 
Fell square on top a blasted auk! 


But he wuz helpless, he hed been 
A’nosin’ round a piece of wreck, 

And two big planks hed fell and jammed, 
And held him solid by the neck. 


T’wuz pitiful to see him there, 

Ez helpless ez a wing-broke qoose, 
So I turned: to, and never quit 

Until I hed the critter loose. 


He seemed quite tame, so I jest took 
And give his neck a darn good rub, 

Till finally he staggered off, 

A’lookin’, I suppose, fer grub. 


Photo by Fraser, Halifax 


Upon that bird’s broad back we layed, 
Amongst his feathers, warm and snug. 

We slept and et, and fed him too, 
While he wuz swimmin’ like a tug! 


Four days.we sailed and then we spoke 
An English brig thet picked us up. 
It took ’em all aback to see 
An auk ez tame ez any pup. 


The skipper wanted that ’air bird, 
But we sez, ‘‘No! you let him be! 

He saved us, and you can’t take him 
Ashore, to put in some musee!’’ 

So we sung out, ‘‘So long tha, Mate!’* 
And he sez, ‘‘Awk!’’ and swum away, 

T’wuz jest like partin’ frum a friend, 
When we left him at sea that day. 


And now, they say, the auks is dead, 
In all the world there hain’t a one! 

I’d like to know who killed ’em off, 

And keel-haul every mother’s son! 
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By Lloyd Chester Harris 


EA sealloping has taken a turn for the worse during 

the last two weeks of the month and the boats are re- 

porting very small catches on their recent trips. The 
third week of the month the catches averaged about 150 
gallons to the boat, all of them making about two trips a 
week, but this is a decided falling off from the figures of 
the past few months. Last week the scallopers went out 
on Tuesday and stayed out at sea for the remainder of the 
week, reporting ‘‘favorable’’ catches on the return Satur- 
day night. 

Eel fishing seems to be little better than scalloping, in fact 
it is worse, if anything. Captain Bastian Broere, who is 
one of the old timers among the bay eelers came in last week 
with the report that this line of fishing is unusually poor and 
the worst that he has known in the past fifteen years. 

Several boats are now engaged in fluke fishing and bunker 
fishing. This line of fishing is alternately good and bad as 
the first part of the month saw a number of fine catches, some 
of them finding the fluke fishing the best in many years but 
last week they came in minus anything that even resembled 
a cateh, 

W. J. Lambdin of West Sayville has several of the big bay 
boats on his ways now for repairs and overhauling. Dur- 
ing the past week he has hauled the following boats on his 
ways: Captain Cornelius DeGraff’s Bess, William Rudolph’s 
oyster steamer Theodore Roosevelt and Casper Becket’s sloop 
Selina, 

Captain John Van Essendelft, who with his erew had a 
narrow escape from a death in the stormy seas last winter 
when the Captain Lew went down off Fire Island in a raging 
gale, has recouped his loss and has just put into service his 
new boat, built at the Samuel Newey yards in Brookhaven, 
and which he has christened the Captain Lindbergh. 

Captain Van Essendelft and his erew were rescued under 
the most harrowing conditions by Captain John Griek and the 
crew of the Fay G. but the loss of his boat in the middle of 
the winter season was a heavy blow. 

The new boat is 57 feet over all and has a 16 foot beam. 
She is equipped with a 45 h. p. C-O engine, has a modern 
electric lighting system and is complete in all of her details. 
The lines of the new craft are especially trim and she will 
go into service as an oyster and sealloping boat. 








Bay of Fundy Activities 
(Continued from Page 15) 
He had seen service in the sardine smacks that tour the coast 
between Campobello Island and Partridge Island, buying sar- 
dines. 

The Schooner W. E. Knock has been one of the successful 
fishing craft since early in the spring. Capt. Bill Deal of 
this schooner has been specializing in halibutting, and has 
landed some good fares in recent months in Nova Scotian 


ports. 
Owen Morse of Grand Manan is the owner of a new lob- 
ster pound at Woodward’s Cove near his home. Just as 


soon as the pound was built in the cove, about 6,000 lobsters 
were placed in the enclosure, these having been transported 
from Yarmouth county across the bay in a smack. Later 
more cargoes of lobsters were deposited in the new pound. 
In view of the seareity of the shellfish on the Grand Manan 
coast, all of the lobsters are being brought from other sec- 
tions. 

A new schooner has been placed in the general fisheries 
by Capt. Isiah Myers of the Pubnicos. Capt. Myers a vet- 
eran of fishing recently bought the schooner at Fisherman’s 
Harbor, and sailed it to Puwhnico. There it was overhauled 
and outfitted for its debut in the fisheries under the command 
of Capt. Myers. 

A uew wharf which has been under construction at Lubec 
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for J. J. MeCurdy is now in use. Mr. McCurdy has been 
identified with sardine canning, herring pickling and smok- 
ing, ete., for many years. The new structure is expected to 
aid his business considerably. 

The fishing interests using the Pubnicos have been informed 
that work will soon be started on a new pier at Lower East 
Pubnico. For several years, a campaign was waged for this 
wharf by the fishermen of the Pubnicos and buyers who visit- 
ed there. Finally, it was announced that the Canadian gov- 
ernment had allowed $7,000 for the wharf and that an effort 
would be made to have it ready before next winter. The 
wharf is expected to prove a help in handling fresh, pickled 
and dried fish. Both in receiving the fresh fish from the 
small and large boats, and in shipping the fresh, pickled and 
dried fish from the Pubnicos elsewhere by motorboat, smack, 
schooner, small steamer, ete. 

During the past few months efforts to help matters in the 
salt fish direction have succeeded very well in several see- 
tions of the maritime provinces. Particularly has suecess 
been attained in the development of sales in boneless cod 
packed in wooden containers, each box containing from 10 
to 25 pounds. For years prior to the outbreak of the war, 
this boneless cod was in keen demand in England, Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland. And during the war the demand 
reached a peak. Then with the close of the hostilities in 
Europe came a decided depression in this trade. The de- 
mand for the dried cod minus the bones or with the bones, 
fell below zero. It remained so until this year. 

With cod plentiful, and the home market very much lim- 
ited, decision was made to try development of the British 
market. There has been a marked increase in the British 
demand for the dried cod, chiefly that without the bones 
and packed in the boxes, since early in the spring. The 
cod is shipped from many of the small ports along the coasts, 
in packets and small steamers to the ports of Halifax and 
St. John whence it is sent to Liverpool, London, Glasgow, 
Belfast, ete., by ocean steamers. Little plants that had not 
been used for some years have been restored to activity. 
Most of these are owned ‘by individual fishermen. Others 
are more pretentious and are owned by men who confine 
their attention to the pickling and drying and salting of cod, 
haddock, herring, ete. In some of the sections the men 
have turned to the salt cod to offset the unexpected slump 
in lobsters. But the revival has not been confined to such 
places. On Brier Island, where the lobsters have been very 
plentiful, more salt cod in the boxes and boned, has been 
handled than at any time since the abnormal demand of the 
war period. From Westport and Tiverton, chiefly Tiver- 
ton, there has been a fairly steady stream of the cod toward 
Halifax and thence to British ports. 

While he took advantage of the lull of the winter, Fishery 
Inspector A. C. Day has been paying the penalty since the ad- 
vent of spring. 3ecause of the prevailing industrial and 
commercial depression in the maritime provinces more men 
have turned to fishing than at any time in recent years. 
This has necessitated additional activity for the fishery offi- 
cers of the various sections. In. Yarmouth county more li- 
censes were issued than ever hefore. All of the inspectors 
have been kept on the move over their districts, watching 
for violations of the laws. 

One of the aetive fish companies operating in the Pubnico 
region is the Lower West Pubnico Weir Company. Recent- 
ly, this firm added another trap for mackerel and_ herring. 
It was installed not far from the ledge near the entrance to 
the harbor. 

About the only species of fish that seems to be even fairly 
abundant on Grand Manan Island is halibut. Disgusted 
with the searcity of lobsters many of the fishermen turned to 
herring. The herring catches, including the sardines have 
proved unsatisfactory, and the men made a shift in favor 
of halibut. They have been more successful with the hali 
buting than with anything else this year. And a singular 
phase is that they were looking for nothing worth while from 
the halibut. They were simply driven to halibuting because 
of discouraging results from the two fish that had usually 
been the bulwarks of past years—lobsters and herring—inso- 
far as this big island is concerned. Grand Manan is es- 
sentially a fishing section. Everything depends on the fish- 
ing. The halibut that have been caught have ranged in 
weights from 15 to 100 pounds. Most of them have been 
quickly marketed in Eastport, althougn some have been 
shipped by coastwise steamer to St, John and St, Stephen 
for local] markets, ‘ - 
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By the Fisherman’s Doctor 


F the Committee on Publicity and those who are trying 

to boom Maine want to really promote Maine they should 

give attention to Corea Harbor and bring about its be- 
ing dredged and afford a safe harbor with sufficient depth of 
witer at low tide for the fishing fleet and for the yachts and 
pleasure craft of the summer visitors. 

Visitors from out of State are attracted to Corea in large 
numbers and automobile parties come from a distance, either 
to buy seafoods or to engage an expert boatman and ‘ish- 
erman to take them out on the ocean to catch fish themselves. 

If they have a good time they want to stay or to come 
again and then to purchase a lot and build a cottage, but 
all too often their ardor is chilled and all desire stopped be- 
cause they find no harbor facilities or chances for a boat to 
get up to a wharf. 

The fish abound in waters adjacent to Corea, the scenic 
beauty of the shores attract and the people are hospitable, 
hut who wants to spend money for a summer home where 
they enjoy the shore privileges. 

Corea, as shown in Atlantic Fisherman of previous issues, 
has skilled boatmen and fishermen, lots of money invested 
in boats and gear, and plenty of fish food at hand, but for 
lads of small investment in securing them an adequate har- 
hor, production is curtailed to the minimum and the whole 
populace restrained from doing an immense business which 
would advance Maine and benefit everybody. 

Corea naturally has to have a lobster pound, for lobsters 
are brought in in large quantities, but the only way a lobster 














Where 300 ft. channel could be easily dredged 


from outer entrance to head of harbor. 


pound ean be maintained is by artificially importing the salt 
water by dams so that it will be there to preserve the lob- 
sters at low tide. One enterprising citizen, Roy Stewart, 
has done that, but boats cannot come to the pound except at 
high water. 

Corea could have an adequate harbor by dredging a short 
300 ft. wide channel to the head of the harbor, and dredging 
six or eight acres of mud flats to a depth of ten feet. Dredg- 
ing is very practical for the harbor bottom is deep mud, with 
scarcely any ledges or rocks in the way. The greatest ex- 
pense would be in getting dredges and gear to the place, for 
the actual work could be accomplished easily in short order. 

Lobsters are generally scarce at this time along the coast 
but the business is slowly picking up. Smacks are paying 
35 to 38 cents a pound. 

Bait is generally searce for the coast fishermen, but there 
is plenty at the weirs in Gouldsboro Bay, and herring sell for 
40 to 50 cents a bushel. 

Silas Young and Dennis Young, in Gouldsboro Bay are 
handling plenty of herring. 
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William Frost, designer and builder, of Beals has completed 
wo jobs. One a 55-foot cruiser for P. W. Whitney of 
‘oston, the other a 45-foot cabin cruiser for F. A. Ordway of 
‘oston. 

Quite a number of halibut are being brought into Corea. 
Yesterday one weighing 145 Tbs. was brought in, but could 
ot be landed from the boat until extreme high water, when 
oat could approach the wharf. 

At the fishstands halibut fetched 20 cents a lb.; large cod, 
2 cents a lb.; down to 1 cent for smaller. Hake not too plenti- 
ful. Haddock are very plentiful. 

More fish business a minute at Corea than in a week at 
neighboring shore communities. 

Clam canneries at Millbridge and Jonesport very busy 
and plenty of clams from Corea available. 

The outer approaches to Corea afford plenty of room but 
no protection from storms and rough seas. 

Nature and contour expose Corea to much damage from 
bore tides, which are frequent, but with ample water there 
would be little or no damage. 

The sardine factory at Prospect Harbor expects to start 
operations and canning on the tenth of July. 














All the water area here shown, except at high 
tide, is an expanse of mud flats. 


At Swan’s Island, fish are plentiful and handliners and 
trwlers are doing well; so too, at Frenchboro, outer Long 
Island. Bait is in fairly good supply. Roy Stanley, George 
Carter and Chas. Rowe have plenty of bait to supply fisher- 
men, Geo. Robbins at Opechee is getting herring too, 
though most of his herring go to the Sommes Harbor packers. 
The weirs of Bluehill Bay are taking herring. 

The fishstands of Morse and Falkins at Old Harbor and 
Johnson at Minturn are taking fish and the boats bring in 
good hauls of large cod, haddock and hake. Cod have been 
running very good, and for the past few weeks many large 
ones have been brought in, some larger than the general run. 
One fisherman with a small ‘boat set out only 4 tubs of trawl 
and got $14.00 worth of hake and two codfish the smaller 
weighed fifty pounds and the larger one seventy-five pounds. 

Herman Anderson of Frenchboro in one week earned $400 
from the Old Harbor fishstands. On one day’s set he got 
$160 for his day’s work; there were 5500 Ibs. of large, steak 
cod, the rest in hake. 

Parkhurst of Gloucester, has sold out his interest in the 
plant at Old Harbor to Falkins and the latter is running to 
good advantage. Hake are fetching a dollar a hundred; 
large cod, $2.00 and there are plenty of them. Halibut are 
brought in seattering, not many very large ones being offered. 
Haddock are very plentiful and fetch a cent to a cent and a 
half at the stands. 

Lobsters are picking up a little, and very slowly and the 
price at smacks stays about thirty-five cents a pound. 

Will Stockbridge at Joyee’s Beach buys lobsters for Alonzo 
Sprague of Old Harbor. 

Leland Track in the Crustacean buys at Mackerel Cove. 
Maynard Herrick has gone yachting for the summer and has 
turned over the Crustacean to Leland Herrick. 

At MeKinley, Southwest Harbor and Manset the fishermen 
are very active and doing well with groundfish and prices 
are about the same as at Swan’s Island. 

Haddock are very plentiful and the very best in quality 
at Bass Harbor. Head Bar haddock almost fill the water. 
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Some days the fishstands hate to see haddock. Stanley & 
Co., and Manset send a lot of haddock up county to the 
interior towns and are doing much _ business. 

Herring have been fairly plentiful in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
but mostly of large size and not small enough for good olive 
oil sardines; while to the west’ard fishermen have hard work 
to keep up supply of bait, though now the bait question is 
fairly easy. 

Around Eastport and Lubee the fish handlers and boatmen 
have been a bit blue over the late opening of the sardine 
factories and every chance for employment has ‘been eagerly 
snatched up by fish factory operatives out of work and put- 
ting up and processing the large herring as smoked herring 
and skinned herring have been life-savers for many idle 
hands. 


From the packers’ point of view, slow sale of last year’s 
] I e 


pack and the size of available herring has been behind the 
late opening of the factories. 

The Underwood Sardine factories at Jonesport and MeKin- 
ley, the Wass plant at Southwest Harbor, the Lawrence 
stand at Roekland and the factory at Brooklin are packing 











Part of harbor easily rendered adequate by 
small amownt of dredging. 


herring and the present outlook is that the factories near 
Eastport and Lubee will be running before July is far ad- 
vaneed. There has been a slight raise in price of quality 
sardines and last year’s pack is moving faster and will like- 
ly soon be closed out. 

The Thomaston yards of C. A. Morse & Son, have just 
launched the fine fishing boat Chas. H. Ashley, which has 
sailed for New Bedford. 

Rockland is a bit depressed at forced sale of many fisheries 
outfits at upset prices. Machinery, smacks and all sorts 
of gear have gone at ridiculous prices. 

Along the coast many a fisherman says that the heydey of 
dried fish is gone, not to return. We hate to believe it. 

The selling combine for sardines ends its three-year con- 
tract next September and outlook for its continuance after 
that date is dubious. 


What has become of the great advertising campaign for 
selling sardines? 

The two plants of the Bay Shore Packing Company at Ad- 
dison are putting up sardines, and the American Can Com- 
pany at Eastport is sending out cans. 


Alewives have been plentiful at Warren, Damariscotta and 
Minturn, but any marked demand for the fish has _ been 
lacking. 

Competition may yet wake up the sardine business. 

Capt. Arthur Dinsmore of Eastport has put his new 40 ft. 
20 h. p. engined, motor boat into commission. 

Fresh herring shipped by express to Boston and New York 
have been keeping some money in circulation at Eastport. 
$150,000 of herring have ‘been shipped out of Eastport this 
season, so people yet eat herring. 

We believe idle times in the sardine business is only tem- 
porary, in spite of the dry law. 
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The Eastern Fisheries Company was recently organized at 
Millbridge for the purpose of dealing in all kinds of fish, 
clams and lobsters, with capital stock of $35,000, par $100. 
Officers and directors are: Chas. H. Matthews of Cherryfield, 
President; Frank H. Drisco, of Millbridge, Treasurer and 
Clerk; and Seth H. Allen, of Columbia Falls. 

Herman Anderson of Frenchboro, just stocked $9115 from 
hake which he brought in, and Leonard Lunt brought in five 
thousand pounds of hake. 

Sardine boats, Rose W. and the Nokomis, recently came 
to Stonington from Lubee. 

The American Can Co., has built a large extension to its 
wharf at Lubee. 

Milton Dalzell has built and launched an extra fine 35 ft. 
motor boat at Frenchboro Harbor. 

Sanford and Irving Lunt are employed at Swan’s Island 
fishstands, 

Weirmen are expecting lots of olive-oil sardines about the 
middle of August, speculating on dark nights. 

Three young men came down from Bangor recently, with 
minds set for a fishing party. They chartered Herb Danis 
of Lamoine and his 28 ft. motor boat, and ran off fifteen 
minutes run from Berry’s Lane and lay to for three hours, 
and then brought in seven hundred pounds of prime haddock. 

Another party from Levant took a notion a-fishing to go; 
left in an auto at midnight last Sunday and jounced down 
to MeKinley at Bass Harbor, got afloat and fished till con- 
tented and then returned to town before dark and earried 
their catch of 1700 Ibs. of dressed fish, most of them had- 
dock, Their fishing trip afforded much pleasure, cost noth- 
ing out of pocket and they had a small dividend to divide af- 
ter selling what fish they did not need for their friends. 

Stockton Springs Canning Co., which previously operated the 
plant of the Lawrence Canning Co., is putting its own plant 
at Lowder Brook in readiness and will commence canning in 
July. 

















This water area dredged out to depth of ten 
feet would afford ample moorings and chance 
for boats to tie up to wharves at low 
water; six acres of dredging. 


Some years ago salmon deserted the Denny’s river in Wash- 
ington county and through the efforts of Hon. Lyman K. 
Gardiner, of Dennysville, more care was taken of the river 
and mill refuse kept out of the stream and gradually salmon 
eame back, 


Now fishermen are wondering what has given offense to 
salmon in the St. Croix river, on the borderline between Us 
(U. S.) and Canada. Investigations have shown that the 
dams ‘between Calais and Grand Falls stop the fish from get 
ting to their spawning grounds. Good fishways are expected 
to remedy the difficulty. 


Alewive season was very good in the waters around Verona 
Island and catch was readily disposed of, but there was not 
much local demand. Now salmon are taken in fair num- 
bers, but not nearly so many as last year and in former 
years. Refuse from pulp mills above Bangor dam may be 


responsible, especially the acid used in manufacture of pulp 
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With Captain Bill in the North Bay 


By CuarLes FREEMAN HERRICK 


A Narrative of the old Mackerel Seining Days 


Chapter II 


WAS awakened the next morning by the clang of the break- 
I fast bell calling the crew to first table. 

When I was thoroughly awake I knew by the angle of 
my bunk and the sound of rushing water outside that we were 
making good headway. 

After breakfast I went on deck and to my surprise T found 
instead of the smooth sea and bright sunshine of yesterday 
that we were plunging along through a dense fog. 

At this moment a sheet of spray leaped high over the weath- 
er bow and lashed across my face. I returned quickly to the 
forecastle, donned my oil clothes and came back to the det¢k. 

As I walked along the weather quarter, I noted that the 
staysail and both topsails had been 


‘*Ain’t we getting pretty well down the shore???’ 

**Ves, I’ve been looking for a change in the course for 
the last hour,’’ and even as he spoke the Augusta E. righted 
herself to an even keel and we heard the thunder of slatting 
canvas over our heads. 

As I passed on deck a man whom the crew catled Long 
Fred stood on the rail on the fore-rigging swinging a sound- 
ing lead in his hand. 

‘“ Forty-five fathoms,’’ he called. 

‘*Keep her off on her course again!’’ spoke Capt. 
the man at the wheel. 

We resumed our course for about half an hour when the 

schooner was again shot into the 


sill to. 





taken in during the night and 
while I stood looking astern at the wail” 
two large seine boats that 
towing behind on long’ painters, sora re 
the skipper came out of the cabin. ‘ ») 

He walked forward and back on : 
the quarter several times; looking 
to windward. Then looking aloft, 
he spoke with a sharp note of com- 
mand in his voice. 

‘¢Frazier, call the boys forward, 
we’ll set our light sails’’. 

[ ran forward and shouted down 
the companionway: ‘‘ Light 
boys,’? and the men came tumbling 
out hurriedly. 

After these orders had been e¢ar- 
ried out and everything made ship- 
shape, the Augusta E. was forg- 
ing ahead under full sail and at 
a tremendous speed. Many times 
that day I saw her bury her lee 


sails, 
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were zit 





= wind and soundings were once more 
ee. a: taken, 
eee **Ninety fathoms,’’ was the eall 
: Bs back and the skipper himself took 
Js ai zg the wheel calling out: 
main 


eg ‘All hands aft on the 

r sheet! We’ll jibe the mainsail.’’ 

In a short time we were balling 
along almost dead before the wind 
and after an hour’s run we sailed 
out of the fog into brilliant sun- 
shine and left the big, black bank 
of gloom behind us. 

It was now but a short sail up 
the bay and we entered the Straits 
of Canso and anchored close in off 
the little town of Mulgrave. 

After our sails were all furled, 
one of the seine boats was hauled 
alongside and fastened to the 
swinging boom. 

When she was pumped out and 








rail from her cathead to her taff- 
rail while the topmast and jibboom bent almost like a bow 
under the terrifie strain. 

The skipper paced the weather quarter, now peering ahead 
into the gloom, now looking aloft at the bending spars and 
as I looked at this man, I could not help but admire the cool 
judgment that to gain a few hours’ time thus chanced the 
possible loss of his vessel’s spars and rigging. 

I watched my chance in order to avoid an unlucky sea that 
might come on board and ran to the forward companionway. 

Scarcely had I made it when a shout came from the look- 
out, ‘‘Hard up your wheel!’’ 

I turned like a flash and leaped for the companionway. As 
IT did so T heard the rush of many feet behind me and the 
lookout again shouted: ‘‘Steady as you go!’’ while the men 
came tumbling on deck, hatless, coatless and some in stock- 
ing feet, 

When TI reached the deck, I saw the skipper standing by 
the aftergangway peering ahead into the gloom. 

In another second and without slackening our headlong 
speed, we swept past on her lee side, what proved to be a 
large lumber laden vessel, so close that I could distinguish 
the features of her crew through the mist and fog. 

They were looking at our towering sails in apparent amaze- 
ment at such dare-devil display of reckless speed. 

We lost no time in getting the schooner back on her course 
and soon the stranger was lost far astern in the fog. 

In a few moments the dinner bell sounded and the first 
table gang, laughing and joking as usual, returned to the 
forecastle to their midday meal. 


Our third day out was marked only by a slight decrease 


in the foree of the wind which remained SSW, but the dense 
fog still enveloped us creating a slight depression in my spir- 
its, although the crew took it quite as a matter of course. 

At ten-thirty o’clock while we of the second table were at 
dinner, the cook remarked to a man seated at the end of the 
table whom he addressed as Unele Harris, 


put in shape, the crew commenced 
to stow on the big seine. 

Long Fred was the seine heaver. He was a tall, raw 
boned fellow with powerful arms and T learned later that 
he held the record of stowing the two hundred and twenty- 
five fathom seine in six minutes. When this job was finished 
the smaller seine was stowed in the other boat and dropped 
astern. 

Needless to say this was all new to me but I eagerly watched 
every move made by the crew in these preparations; while 
they were going on I felt a bit awkward having but a small 
part in the work but presently the. captain said: 

*“Go down into the lazaret Frazier, and bring up a coil 
of small rigging you will find there. We’ll reeve off the 
pennant halyards and set the colors.’’ 

I responded promptly, wondering if the captain wished to 
try my nerve in sending me onto the main truck, But the 
end of the main topmast had no terrors for me, especially 
while laying at anchor in smooth water. When I opened the 
door of the lazaret I saw to my amazement a stack of rifles 
of the most modern type; and tiered against the bulkhead 
several boxes of ammunition, 

I secured the line and returned to the deck. 

I then climbed to the end of the main topmast, passed the 
line through the sheave in the truck and hauled the slack 
through until the end reached the deck. 

During the time it took me to do this, my mind was busily 
occupied with the significance of what I had seen in the laza- 
ret and I now had no doubt that if any cutter attempted to 
seize our schooner it would be a fight to the finish. 

When the pennant halyards were ready, the skipper passed 
a canvas bag from the gangway; Tom took it and pulling 
out the stars and stripes ran them up to the main truck. 

As I glanced forward I saw Nub’s red whiskers appear in 
the forward companionway. 

‘*Say, Skipper,’’ he said, ‘‘there are a few supplies I 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Who's Who Among the Skippers 


By CAPTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


Captain Aubrey L. Hawes 


Born—Tangier, N. S., 1884. 


fletched halibut trip to Ice- 





Early Years— 


Began fishing at age of eight 
and was master of a 12-ton 
schooner and high-line, for 
the year, at 12. Came to 
Boston when 21 and shipped 
as hand in the Atlantic 
Maratime Co’s. schooner 
Fannie Prescott, then with 
Captain A. C. Green in the 
Flirt, with Captain Jim 
Cunningham in the Strang- 





er, then south on a seining 
trip with the redoubtable 
Sol Jacobs, with Alee Me- 
Leod in the Juno, then on a 





land with Charley Fligger, 
next in Cunningham = and 
Thompson’s Jenny B. Hodg- 
don under Bob Porper, then 
halibutting to Grand Banks 
in the Cavalier. 


Commands— 

Reliance, sword-fishing, net- 
ting and seining; Juliette, 
of Newport, sword-fishing 
and netting. Then with Ben 
Pine, as partner, bought the 
66 ft. yacht Sibyl and made 
her into an oil burning aux- 
iliary. In this eraft he went 
sword-fishing, netting and 





dragging for flounders. 


After four seasons in the Sibyl, Captain Howes took charge of the large schooner Elk, for one season. Be- 
sides the above named schooners, he has been substitute skipper of dozens of other vessels. 


Present command is the fine new auxiliary schooner Doris M. Hawes, recently launched from the vard 


of Arthur D. Story at Essex. 


The Captain is married and has made Gloucester his home port for many years. 








With Captain Bill in the North Bay 


(Continued from Page 21) 
neglected to get before starting on this trip and I need them 
mighty bad. I den’t suppose the storekeepers here will ac- 
cept American money now; I understand the Canadian gov- 
ernment doesn’t allow us to refit while in their waters.’’ The 
skipper’s only reply was: ‘‘ Make out your list cook; I guess 
they need our money here as badly as we need the stores.’’ 

In a few minutes ten or a dozen men ineluding myself 
piled into the seine boat and rowed away for the shore. 

We landed at a rickety wharf on which there was a dilapi- 
dated old building that had been abandoned; many of the 
planks on the wharf had fallen through onto the beach while 
others were badly decayed. As we turned from the landing 
into the road the captain said to the men: ‘‘Be on hand in 
about an hour.’’ Then to me, ‘‘Frazier, you and Bennie 
come with me and we’ll see about getting the stores.’’ 

It was only a few steps to the store and as we entered, 
Capt. Bill addressed the proprietor with, ‘‘ Hello MacDonald! ’’ 

The man turned and with outstretched hand and a beam- 
ing smile exclaimed: ‘‘ Hello, Capt. Bill, glad to see you with 
us again; I thought that was the Augusta E. when I saw you 
come to anchor. Bound into the bay I suppose?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
said the skipper. ‘‘Same old story, either going in or com- 
ing out. How about it Mack, is our American money any 
good with you people now?’’ To which inquiry Mack re- 
plied with emphasis. 

‘“Well Capt. Bill, I have taken your money, taken your 
check and taken your word and either of them is good enough 
for me. Whatever you want from my store—well, just say 
the word.’’ 

‘*Here’s Pinkham’s list then,’’ said the captain laying a 
slip of paper on the counter. 

‘*How is Nub?’’ inquired MacDonald. 

‘*Pine,’’ answered the skipper, ‘‘Never better. Have the 





amount figured up and I will settle when I come back; I 
am going down to see Murray a few minutes.’’ 

‘*T was talking with Dave only this morning,’’ replied Mac- 
Donald, ‘fand by the way Capt. Bill we were talking about 
you; kind of queer but as the old saying goes ‘speak of the 
devil and he appears’,’’ he said with a laugh. 

The skipper laughed too, good naturedly, and left the store 
in search of his friend David Murray whom I afterward 
learned was the American Consul. 

The captain came back in a short time accompanied by a 
man whom I soon learned was Mr. Murray. 

As they came through the doo. I heard the eaptain say: 

‘*‘How many cutters are there in this section, Dave?’’ 

‘‘Only three, Captain, around Prince Edwards Island as 
far as I know, they are all sailing vessels. The Lansdown 
is a small steamer which patrols Cape Britain and the Nova 
Seotia coast as far as Cape Sable.’’ 

Here MacDonald broke in, ‘‘Say Captain Bill, that reminds 
me, I saw quite an item in the Boston paper a few days 
ago about you and your schooner. The article stated that 
the Augusta E. was on her way to the North Bay armed to 
the teeth. I also credited you with saying that no Canadian 
cutter would ever seize your vessel as long as one man was 
left on board alive.’’ 

‘“Did you say that captain?’’ asked Murray. 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the skipper briefly. ‘“Not just that 
perhaps but it amounts to the same thing, Dave; you know 
the two schooners that were seized a short time ago; I know 
both of those skippers well; they are not the kind of men who 
would take chances of losing their schooners for a few fish 
taken unlawfully. They claim they were well outside the 
three mile limit when their vessels were seized; one of these 
schooners was just off the stocks, the first trip she ever made; 
her skipper owned every timberhead of her; every dollar he 
had in the world was invested in her but they took her from 
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him and today he’s in the mad house on account of it. I 
am econvineed that was an unjust seizure. Now then, I am 
out for fish; I always have and shall try in the future to re- 
spect the law but if they try any unlawful seizure of the 
Augusta E., well I’d rather die fighting than go to the mad 
house. I’ve been in this game too long to be frightened by 
any one gun cutter.’’ 

*“So I told the officer of the Bruce which lay at anchor 
here the other day,’’ said MacDonald. ‘‘They had evident- 
ly read the article for they asked me about you and your 
schooner. If you take my word for it, Captain, I think you 
have them worried already,’’ he added with a laugh. Here 
the skipper produced his check book and inquired: ‘*‘ How 
much do I owe you, Mack?’? 

After writing a check for the required amount with a 
hearty, ‘So long Mack!’’ he left the store accompanied by 
Mr. Murray. 

They were in close conversation as T passed them and took 
my place in the boat with the others of the crew who already 
awaited us. 

We were soon on board the schooner again and as the eap- 
tain walked aft he said to one of the men sitting on the eabin 
house: 

‘* Albee, get ready for the sundown gun!’’ 

Albee went forward and removed the covering from the 
little cannon; rolled her back and fastened her to a ring bolt 
under the rail. He then loaded her with a blank charge and 
adjusted the cap with a short string attached. Then he 
said: 

‘“ Already, Skipper.’’ 

The Captain looked at his watch and ealled out to me: 

‘“Frazier, stand by the ecolors!’’ 

As the sun disappeared behind the western horizon, the 
Captain sung out: ‘‘ Alright, let her go!’’ and as Albee pulled 
the string, a sheet of flame accompanied by a puff of smoke, 
burst from the mouth of the little cannon and the sharp re- 
port echoed back to us from the surrounding hills. At this 
moment I felt that we had issued a defiant challenge over the 
placid waters of the Canadian harbor. 

(To be continued.) 








With the Vineyard Fishermen 
(Continued from Page 19) 


men have never followed heretofore, but which promises te 
hecome fairly popular. We have plenty of boats large enough 
for off-shore fishing and as long as the business shows a 
profit, there will be some attraction. 

The most important piece of news this month is the addi- 
tion of a new schooner to our Edgartown fleet, the Ethel 
Marion, Capt. Abe Osborn. She was built in Essex by Storey 
and arrived just in time to fit for sword-fishing. 

The Ethel Marion is a vessel that will gladden the heart 
of any old-timer who sees her. Designed by Capt. Osborn 
himself, she embodies the ideas of a man who has followed 
the fish in all waters, plain and crooked, and knows his 
groceries. 

She is 84 feet over all; 19 feet in the beam and 9 feet 
draught. She is full schooner rigged, and equipped with a 
100 horse-power Deisel. 

The first thing that is noticeable is her old-fashioned ap- 


pearanee. She has a regular fisherman’s bow, but she is 
high-sided and heavy. Very heavily timbered, her ribs are 


5x7, her ouside planking, 2% inch and sheathing 2 inches. 


Her deck attracts attention, being built with a break which 
gives her a high poop extending forward of the mainmast as 
is the older style. This gives her plenty of head-room in 
her eabin, which is low, and also in the engine room. She 
is very plain, throughout, but her living quarters are most 
comfortable. 

There are four berths aft and ten forward and everything 
is rigged for comfort. 

She earries 27 barrels of water, 1860 gallons of fuel in 
three ‘tanks, and 180 gallons of oil. She is 45 tons net, and 
will ice 75,000 fish easily. At the present time she is carry- 
ing 40 tons of ballast and on her trial trip, made eight knots 
under power with her engine half open. 

As soon as the swordfishing is over, Capt. Osborn will fit 
her with a winch and gallows for winter fishing. 
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PROPELLERS 
SPEED— 
EFFICIENCY— 
RELIABILITY 





Every Hyde Propeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” 
We will be glad to mail you a copy 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 



































KERMATH 





Power—and Power to Spare 


Kermath builds rugged dependability into 
all their motors. Easy starting and long 
life are features the fisherman demands. 
We don’t blame him—we’re just as hard 
boiled in demanding the best in materials 
and workmanship. Like him, we depend 
on results. That’s why we stand back of 
every Kermath boat engine built. 


3H.P.to — $135.00 to 
150 H.P. $2300 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5896 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
= . Canadian Office 90 King St. W. Toronto 
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| We Could Have Made It Bigger 


But what was the use? True, the engine would have 
weighed more, cost more and taken up more room— 
but it would not have delivered a bit more power. 
| We packed Little Huskie’s dependable power in 
| small space—yet with no sacrifice of strength or 
durability. 
Little Huskie is the ideal power plant for the aux- 











iliary, dory, runabout or small cruiser. It is sub- 
| stantial, high speed yet small and compact. It is 
designed, built and guaranteed by Palmer Bros. 

| What more can you ask in an engine? 

| 

| 


| Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 
2. COS COB, CONN. U. S. A. 
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“Now 


let me tell you -- 


As boy and man, for over forty years, I have used 


STRATFORD OAKUM 


and my dad used it before me. 

It works easier, lasts longer, and does its job better than 
any other oakum I ever tried, and, in the long run, it is by 
far the most economical to use.’’ 

The superior quality and real economy of Stratford Oakum 
have been proven through nearly a century of service. 

Be sure you get the genuine. 

Do not accept a so called ‘‘equal to’ 
substitute. 

Get the genuine, with a record of nearly a century of service. 

Sold and used throughout the world. 


GEORGE STRATFORD OAKUM CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Also Manufacturers of Cotton Wiping Waste 6 


’ or **just as good’’ 
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The Way of the Carp 


(Continued from Page 14) 


their noses were tugging at the 
inches below the cork line. I wondered that anything alive 
eould be so stupid. A flip and a flop of three inches would 
land them over the cork line but they didn’t know. Dur- 
ing those moments alone I felt a great responsibility. I 
wanted to radio the men to come quickly. 

A whirr attracted my attention and the head lights could 
be seen coming down the rough road. They lurehed side- 
wise so far when they hit a hole that I thought the ear had 
turned off the lane. But on they came. In a minute, Joe 
had loosened the net and earried the slack down to the 
struggling mass of carp. Sandy got me into the small boat 
and literally dragged the boat and me down the flat, got in 
(earefully washing his boots first) and soon had himself 
and me transferred to the big boat with the small boat 
made fast in deep water. Then he rowed to Joe, keeping 
just outside the stakes. He pulled a heavy seoop net from 
under the deck and with one hand on an oar to steady the 
boat (he was pushing now) he held the net with his other 
hand while Joe quickly tossed fish after fish into the scoop 
net. 

‘*Two pounds, three pounds, seven pounds! Look out for 
this one,’’ Joe called. It seemed as if each fish was labeled 
with its weight, so confident they were in their decisions. 

Joe had rolled up both sleeves and had his hands grop- 
ing in the struggling mass, always eatching a fish with 
both hands and slightly bending it laterally to better secure 
it. When Sandy’s net had a dozen fish in it, he would 
dump them on the bottom of the boat. They made a shim- 
mering, shining, flopping covering on the _ boat. They 
worked a few feet up shore, Joe tossing the fish rapidly, not 
looking where he threw them and Sandy eatching them so 
negligently that the whole process seemed automatic. 

‘«They’re thicker now,’’ said Joe, ‘‘come on out Sandy.’’ 

Then both men began eatching the half submerged fish 
in their hands and each threw his eatch into the boat with- 
out the aid of the scoop. 

‘‘They won’t bruise now, 
covered, ain’t it?’’ 

““T’ll say,’’ Sandy replied, ‘‘Hundred pound there.’’ 
Sandy kept the boat from drifting away during this work 
and this prevented him from catching as many of the fish 
as Joe. 

IT had now repaired to the rear deck to escape the strug- 
gling yellow-white mass. I sat there, cross-legged, where 
the net had been, watching this most interesting perform- 
ance. 

The bank being uneven, we soon came to a space of bare 
mud and the men pulled the boat along a hundred feet 
without getting any fish. They had always managed to 
get to the deeper spots as the water left them. Soon the 
water inside the net was deep again and such a struggling, 
darting, shining mass, I never saw. 

‘*We’ll have to bag these,’’ cried Joe. 

Sandy ran up the shore about thirty feet and grabbed 
the net like a rope. He lifted it clear of mud and water, 
thus forcing the fish down shore. Joe was doing likewise 
at lower end, coming up. They met just abreast of the 
boat and I then knew that they intended to lift and dump 
the whole mass (‘fone hundred and fifty pounds’’, Joe said) 
over the side of the boat. Then I did protest. 

‘¢The net will never stand that strain,’’ I eried. 


net only two or three 


) 


said Joe. ‘*The bottom’s 


Of course, they were either too polite or too engrossed 
to answer my interference but both tugged mightily at 
their load, boots going deeper into the mud. 


Finally the thing was done. It was as if a whale had 
spewed its whole dinner of fish into the boat. I instinctive- 
ly stood up. I expected to be swamped, engulfed, even 
though I was on the deck. It was a superb sight. Many 
of these last weighed ten and even twelve pounds. These 
sprung high above their lighter brethren and it was some 
five minutes before the quivering flesh finally subsided into 
a semi-quiet resignation to its fate. All the fish kept 
rythmiecally opening their mouths and gills. Panting for 
air, it seemed to me. It was both wonderful and horrible 


to see these victims so irretrievably lost to their element 
and piled on each other so helplessly, like so many slain in 
some battle of Ancient History. 
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Sandy now dug out a small wooden seoop and began 
to cover them with water from the river. 

**You know we sell ’em alive,’’ he informed me. ‘‘ But 
they’ll stand a good bit.’’ 

The fish were at least three deep on the boat’s bottom. 
The lower ones at least could wet their gills. 

This bagging was repeated six t'mes with variations of 
hand eatching where the fish were fewer. 

‘“We need a slack net,’’ said Joe. ‘*We couldn’t bag 


them without pullin’ the net off bottom and lettin’ others 


escape if the net had no slack.’’ 

After a couple of hours we arrived at the last stake. 
The net had been left a black twisted cable in mud and 
water as we left each section. I expected the net to be 
salvaged at once but they rowed back to the other end 
and made the loose end at our beginning, fast to a stake. 

Then we rowed out into the river where a wedge shaped 
fish ear was tied to a large stake. This was entirely sub- 
merged and I didn’t notice it until we had struck it and 
Sandy was opening its lid. Both men then reeaught the 
fish with their hands and tossed them through the door into 
the top of the fish car. They now eaught two fish at a tinfe, 
partly because the distance of transfer was less and partly 
because the fish were not nearly as frisky. They each 
counted the pounds again as they had started to do at first 
until the bagging process made it impossible. Each fish 
would dart: joyfully as it fell into the water of the fish 
ear, the level of which was just even with the level of the 
river. They were so near to freedom again if they only 
knew. But none flopped out of the open door of the fish 
ear to the river. Again, they didn’t know. 

**Twelve hundred pound,’’ said Joe. He threw the last 
fish. Each had added his weight to the total as he flung 
his fish throughout. 


Lid clamped down and again we were off for shore. The 
large boat was washed and rewashed with river water by 
the aid of the wooden scoop. The men thoroughly washed 
hands, arms and boots free from mud and fish slime. The 
boat was tied to the stake with the little boat. There was 
no transfer now except for me. I entered the small boat 
and the men magnanimously pushed and pulled me up the 
mud flat until I could step on a sunken log and make the 
last few feet unaided. Then a rewashing of boots (only 
mud this time) and we were at the old car again. I was 
as before dropped off. It was now four o’clock. 

‘‘T want to see this thing through,’’ said I, as I alighted. 

‘“Well, come back at seven o’clock and we will meet you.’’ 

They wanted to stop for me on the way back but I pre- 
ferred to leisurely walk the short distance to the river and 
wait for them. 

I slept through this interval although I didn’t go to bed. 
My alarm sounded at six forty-five and by seven I was 
sleepily back at my post. The tide was more than half 
flood. The net had floated from a slimy muddy eable to 
its former position and I immediately saw that it would 
have been impossible to have taken up the thing at low 
water. The flat was not entirely covered yet. I stood there 
wonder'ng if the object in taking the net up before high 
water was to have a chance to set it again just when the 
tide was high. This like murder, I reasoned, prevented 
sleep. I found out, however, that the men had slept at all 
intervals of this fishing cycle. I then and there deter- 


mined that if I were a fisherman, I’d have a house-boat; 


on the spot to repair to instead of racing five miles to shel- 
ter between acts. 

The sun was over an hour high when my heroes returned. 
They lived down the river. Their car was soon parked and 
there was enough water for all three of us to go out to the 
bateau in the small boat. Transfer as before. Joe rowed 
to the upper end of this three hundred and fifty fathom net, 
Sandy stood on the rear deck and took it aboard. He eare- 
fully shook out reeds and leaves as he loaded it. It seemed 
like shaking a strip of carpet. One interminable strip. 
He was eareful to pile it up with the lead line to the 
Starboard side and tihe cork line to port. I had noticed 
that the reverse had been the case as the net had careened 
off in the night. 

Joe explained, ‘‘We’re goin’ to set the opposite shore 
next and we want the lead in-shore always. It rights itself 
better when it falls.’’ 
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_ As Seaworthy as 
an “Old Salt’’ 


~. BUILT for hard, sea-going use a 
Jefferson Edison-type, Make 
and Break or Box-type Coil gets 
you there and back every time. 
Watertight cases — waterproofed 
coils; nonsticking vibrator points— 
you know the value of such features. 
See how a new Jefferson will 
liven up your engine, with hot fat 
powerful sparks—even when bat- 
tery is weak. Leading marine, 
hardware and electrical jobbers 
and dealers carry Jeffersons, or * 
literature write us. 
JEFFERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Small Transformers 
544 S. Green St. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A 
We also make the National Spark Coils 


a, Jgfterson 


Spark Coils 


par’ FOR YEARS 











Joe kept the boat moving slowly down while Sandy shook 
and piled the endless net. So many phases to this business 





Doman Marine Engines 


Have for more than 38 years delivered satisfactory service. 
Dealers—Here is your opportunity. Write for facts and 
figures. Sand 10 H. P., 1 and 2 cyl. Bull Dog Line. 
7-15-40-60 H. P., 1-2-4 cyl. Heavy Duty Line. 













The 
Shortest 
10 H. P. 
Marine 
Engine 
on the 
Market 


29%; 3 
BuLLt Doge Twin—10 H.P., 4 Cycle, 2 Cylinder. 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Doman Engine Division 
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THE HARRIS COMPANY 


Agents The Fisherman’s Haven Agents 


188 Commercial St. = 





All Kinds of Fisherman’s 


GEAR and FITTINGS 











GROCERIES HARDWARE ROPE 





Fresh Meats Anchors Hawsers 
a Lights Tarred Lines 
a Vegetables |Bolts & Screws /|Nets 
Canned Goods Oars & Paddles Twines 
Flour Tools Lobster Gear 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 














Mail orders solicited Satisfaction guaranteed 
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PORTLAND FISH COMPANY 


Distributors of Ocean Products 
When in Portland with a trip of fish be sure and see us. 
Consignments of all kinds solicited. 


End of Custom House Wharf . PORTLAND, MAINE 
TeLeruones, Forest 6410, 6411 




















ATLANTIC 
Wire Fish Basket 


Galvanized Steel Interwoven. 
Practically indestructible and rust- 
proof. No rough ends. More 
durable and cheaper than canvas. 
Ideal for mackerel. 

4-6-8 peck capacity. 
Inquire of your dealer or write. 


NORWICH WIRE WORKS, Inc. 














Norwich, N. Y. 























Manager, linguist, expert up-to-the minute knowledge 
of fish canning, specialist in ultra rapid scientific me 
chanical system of preserving fish, seeks management 
of first class establishment. Able to build and organize 
factories. Write Rag Signorina, Bosa (Sardegna— 
wased P | 
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Subscribers ! ! 


If you do not receive your magazines regularly and 
for the full subscription term, tell the publishers. Do 
not hesitate to enter complaints. We wish to rectify 
all errors on the part of our circulation department 
or agents. 

Write or use this blank. 
T subscribed to the Atlantic Fisherman a 192 
(direct) (through agent) but do not receive copies 
regularly, received expiration notice too soon. 
Address 
Name 























and the fish Were still far from market. I had previously 
thought that a fisherman approached the water with a net 
(at his convenience), cast it, drew in the fish, and promptly 
took them to market. This inexorable tide certainly made 
variety to the time of setting. Sometimes noon, some- 
times midnight. 

When the net was finally aboard, Joe rowed to the op- 
posite side of the river. This time we towed the small 
boat. The large bateau was tied to a stake at low water 
line. 

Sandy said, ‘Moll came up here at daylight to see if the 
feesh was usin’.’’ That was an auto trip and on other 
side of river. I found that they crossed at their home, 
down river. There was the one bridge of which the stream 
boasted. 

“Tf they wasn’t usin’,’’ he added, ‘‘we would have set 
on Dead Man Shore a mile farther up. That would have 
been a chance but we can’t look everywhere and it ain’t 
always low water in daylight.’’ 

‘Why not reset the shore of last night?’’, said I. 

‘*We will set that again tonight at ten. We never set 
two tides right off in the same place because we are takin’ 
up the net just as the fish would be goin’ on the meadow, 
and it would scare them off.’’ 

We returned across the river and were soon at the wait- 
ing car. Thus ended the cycle of one ‘‘eatech.’’ 

**T want to follow those fish to market,’’ said I, as I was 
put down for the third time. 

““See you later,’’ returned Sandy, as the car was rapid- 
ly leaving my boarding house. 

I went in to breakfast. It was eight o’clock. T knew 
that the fishermen would come up on the oppos'te side of 
the river at ten o’clock and again set the'r net on the 
morning tide. I, however, rested from all this. I heard 
that they had a poor catch when they ‘‘fished out’’ the 
net at three in the afternoon and only added five hundred 
pounds to the fish ear. They took up the net at eight 
o’clock and brought it across the river in the bateau, tying 
it in deep water. Before returning across the river in the 
small boat to their car, Sandy ran up to my boarding house. 
It was nine o’clock. I stepped out. 

‘“We’re gon’ to set at ten and fish out at three,’’ he 
said. ‘*This side tonight. We?’ll finish at five tomorrow 
morning. If you’re at the bank at five you can go to mar- 
ket with the fish.’’ 

I was very tired and slept soundly but not too soundly 
to hear the car pass at ten (going to set), at eleven (going 
back), at three (going to fish out). 

I arose at four-thirty and went to the bank. They had 
just finished transferring the fish to the fish car. 

**An even thousand, half a ton, this time,’’ cried Sandy, 
highly elated. He then rowed in w.th the small boat as 
far as the sunken log and took me aboard. Joe waded 
ashore and went home in the auto. Sandy hooked on the 
fish car which had over a ton and a half fish in it. Three 
catches. It was terribly hard rowing and he rowed down 
the river very fast because, although the tide was with us, 
he didn’t want it to turn before he got home. 

When we pulled in at the foot of the hill where Sandy’s 
home was, I saw a large truck with N. Y. license backed 
up to the wharf. It was equipped with a water tank. I 
just saw a hundred pound cake of ice put into the top of 
the tank as we tied the boat and fish car. Sandy’s father 
stood on the bank bes'de an enormous Jew. In front of 
them was a platform scales for weighing the fish. All was 
bustle now. Joe had gotten back, of course. Moll was 
on hand and another fifteen-year old brother was bringing 
baskets from a shed. 

The fish were now caught for the third time by using a 
scoop net in the fish car. They were weighed in bushel bas- 
kets and dumped into the ice-cooled tank on the truck. 

‘* All these go to New York,’’ said Joe. ‘‘The Jews are 
the only people who eat them and they must reach the final 
customer alive.’’ 

‘‘That makes it easy for us,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘Imagine 
cleanin’ and boxin’ up that load for shipment.’’ 

Thus my tale is ended. Moll took me back in the ear as 
the others needed to snatch a little sleep before completing 
the present cycle, not to speak of being ready for the be- 
ginning of the next. 

Truly, I thought, variety must be the spice of life for 
this family—eating, sleeping and working by the tide! 








